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MOZART AND HIS OPERATIC 
BACKGROUND 


PovMrriMe DURING THE EARLY YEARS OF 


the 19th century, while wandering about 
‘S the murky depths of The British Mu 
seum in london, Weats was moved to 
Grecian Urn, 


compose his famous Ode on a 


poetry which contains as good a 


Mozart’s 


a prece of 


deseription of music as anything 


written: 


This article will form part of a book titled 
Music in History - The Evolution of an Art,” 
by Howard D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson, 
to be published early in 1940 by the American 
Book Company. 
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HOWARD D. MC KINNEY 
AND W. BR. ANDERSON * 


‘When o!d age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than friend to man, to whom thou 

say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” ”’ 


ours, a 


lor it is the awareness of the complete syn- 
onymity between truth and beauty in Mozart’s 
music which constitutes its greatest appeal. 

In so far as the great majority of indivi 
duals is concerned, the understanding of and 
love for Mozart’s music seem to be among 
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the things in life which have to be acquired 
gradually and which can be fully possessed 
only when we are properly qualified to receive 
them. 

In discussing the types of music which Bach, 
Handel, and Haydn wrote, we feel that they 


are strongly conditioned by the events of their 


The same cannot be said of Mozart. 
In his case we are struck by the widely con- 


lives. 


trasting lines of his exterior and his creative 


life; they run in exactly contrary motion. His 
outward life started bravely and successfully 
in a number of grand tours over Europe, dis- 
playing his powers as a Il underkind ; his mid- 
dle years were given over to humiliating ser- 
vice for ungrateful patrons and underestimat- 
ed labors for his family; at the end, after he 
had been crushed with debts and exhausted 
by overwork, came an early death and a pau- 
per’s grave. Creatively, his life progressed 
impressively in the other direction, from an 
early and almost unbelievable natural expres- 
sive ability to heights which represent the sum- 
mits of musical composition. 

It is easy to sentimentalize, as has been re- 
cently done by some of his biographers, the 
great injustices and the crying wrongs of 
Mozart’s life. We see reflected in his music 
something of the joys and the sorrows, the 
humor and the gaiety, as well as the bitter- 
ness and the disillusionment, with which his 
life was filled. But by and large his life had 
only the most superficial connection with his 
music. His actual creative career was, as 
Margit Varro has so musically said, like a 
sustained melody which, through ‘a long and 
consistently maintained crescendo, came final- 
lv to its triumphant climax. Underneath this 
his physical life seems a modest and rather 
ineffectual counterpoint that, commencing on 
a promising note, ends in a complete silence. 


The Classic Spirit at its Best 


In summing up any consideration of 
Mozart’s place in musical history, we need 
especially to emphasize one point, namely, that 
he stands as the culmination of the 18th cen- 
tury, its last and most perfect product, and 
has little to do with the 19th century. His 
music is representative of the classic spirit of 
his time at its best; for it seems to dwell, to 
use the phrase of Sainte-Beuve, at the very 
source and center of all existence and to be 
able to move, as occasion arises, in any direc- 
tion. In it there is none of the exaggeration 
and straining of emphasis that we sometimes 
fnd in the works of later composers; it seems 
to have assimilated completely the styles of 
all music up to its time and to have made 


them its own; there is in it that balance and 
proportion that was so dear to the minds of 
the period. Combined with all these qualities 
there is a universality that makes this music 
unique and that needs no interpretation in 
terms of other composers. 

Yet we often hear conductors, steeped in 
the traditions of the Romantic school and 
awed by the greatness of its figures, try to 
make this music speak with the accents of 
the 19th century. Too often, like Jacob of 
old, they try to deceive. The hands may be 
those of Mozart, right enough; but the voice 
is certainly that of Beethoven. Feeling does 
not have to be read into this music—it is there 
already and will be evident enough if it is 
left to speak for itself. But it is always feel- 
ing subordinated to something that is higher 
than itself. This must be recognized in any 
proper interpretation of Mozart. 

After all, he was, as Rossini said, the only 
one. There has never been another like him; 
and he loses rather than gains when we try 
to make him other than he was. 


An Operatic Apex 


Quite aside from their own individual qual- 
ities, the operas of Mozart deserve special con- 
sideration in any study of the history of mu- 
sic, for not only do they epitomize and ag- 
grandize the tendencies which had manifested 
themselves in this style of writing up to their 
time, but they also laid the foundations for a 
great deal of the subsequent operatic works 
written in France, Italy, and Germany. 
Mozart’s operas bring the 18th century to an 
end; they also start a new era, one which 
greatly influenced the Italian writers of the 
19th century as well as the Romantic reform- 
ers, \Weber and Wagner. 

It should be noted that Mozart left untouched 
no species of music current in his day; church 
music, concertos, symphonies, chamber music, 
popular divertimenti and serenades, piano so- 
natas, he tried them all. But there 
seems to be considerable difference of opinion 
among the critics as to the type in which he 
was supreme. Edward J. Dent, noted English 
writer on the opera, says, for example, that 
the works in which Mozart is most intensively 
himself are the operas; while an equally fam- 
ous German critic, Alfred Einstein, maintains 
that he was originally and essentially an in- 
strumental composer and that considerable 
“discrimination is indicated” in the matter of 
his operas. Where there is such a wide dif- 
ference of opinion among the doctors, the 
ordinary listener may well be encouraged to 
form his own opinions; but however we may 


operas 
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rank the operas of Mozart, it is well to keep 
always in mind that their particular quality is 
due not only to the fact that their composer 
was a man of outstanding genius, but also 
that he wrote just when he did—at the end 
of the 18th century. 
Review the scene briefly. Back of him stands 
a two-century-old tradition of Italian opera, a 
tradition based originally on the lofty ideals 
of truthfulness and freedom in vocal declama- 
tion, but which, in the course of its develop- 
ment, had become sadly debased and was 
chiefly concerned with the display of the mel- 
odi¢ possibilities of the human voice. But al- 
Ways, even though the Italian opera seria was 
made up largely of a long series of tloridly 
melodic arias, it maintained a certain aristo- 
cratic and graceful elegance which was pecu- 
liar to itself and which a genius such as Mozart 
could stir into new life. Paralleling this 
serious opera was the opera buffa—light opera 
which had arisen out of a derisive and 
lively parodying of the grand opera by those 
who felt its unnaturalness and wanted to do 
something to relieve it. by the time of Mo- 
zart this light opera had achieved a definite 
superiority over its ostentatious predecessor 
because of its superior wit and sense of lively 
dramatic developme:t. Here was a form ready 
for the vitalizing hand of a composer such as 
Mozart, its juxtaposition of elements from the 
ly and its plots of inevitable dis- 
guise, mistaken identity, and the rest, with 
those of political and artistic parody and sen- 
timental episodes perfectly adapted to his na- 
turally brilliant style. 
But, most important of all, was the rise of 
a newly developed and graciously skilled ele- 
ment of musical expression, the classic or- 


classic comes 


chestra. Capable not only of imitating the 
grace and elegance of contemporary singing, 
but also of infusing a new tenderness and 
emotion into music, this instrument became 
an outstanding feature of the period. Mozart’s 
immediate predecessors had established the 
norm of its organization and had shown how 
to write music for it; and his own natural in- 
clinations and early environment gave him a 
thorough grounding in its style. He it was 
who first successfully utilized this symphonic 
technique to give an adequate background to 
opera. 
His Operas Mirrors of Men 

These are only the materials which Mozart 
found ready to his hand; they do not. in them- 
selves explain the incomparable quality of 
such works as Le Nosse di Figaro or Don 
Giovanni or Cosi fan tutte. His great genius 
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lay in his ability to take these elements that 
we have mentioned, these conventional styles 
and technical resources, and, through his pow- 
ers of dramatic characterization, to weld them 
into a truthful mirror of human conduct. 
With all their 18th-century conventions, the 
operas just named are filled with real charact- 
ers, each of them carefully delineated music- 
ally ; they have dramatic continuity and climax ; 
they are able to portray psychological motives 
of considerable complexity with deftness and 
surety. And they do all this without violat- 
ing in any sense the principles of good mu- 
sical form. Mozart did not hesitate to use all 
the means which he inherited from his prede- 
cessors—the aria, the overture, the recitative, 
and so forth: he added to these certain tech- 
nical achievements perfected by his immediate 
precursors in the way of ensemble numbers 
by a group of singers; and the finale, a scene 
which in its very confusion of having all the 
characters singing at once and the audience 
not being able to follow anything clearly enough 
to know just what was happening, necessitated 
the fall of the curtain to bring the act to any 
sort of reasonable conclusion, 

But in using all these he was wise enough 
never to allow the dramatic elements to over- 
weigh his musical necessities, as his great fol- 
lower, Wagner, often does; nor did he allow 
the possibility of a coup de thédtre to over- 
balance his inherent sense of dramatic pro- 
priety, as the Italians Donizetti, Bellini, and 
even Verdi are wont to do. Without being in 
any sense a reformer, Mozart was able to 
achieve, in the words of Alfred Einstein, a 
miraculous harmony of profound dramatic 
truth and characterization with perfect mu- 
sical form. It is in this that his peculiar pre- 
eminence lies. 

His operatic works fall naturally into 
various groups: opera seria, opera buffa, and 
the German operas. Most of the opere serie 
were written during his youth and, with their 
rather slavish following of the convention of 
the Neapolitan school sketchy recitative, 
bravura arias, and so on—are hardly repre- 
sentative of Mozart at his best. 


Opera Buffa 


In the field of the opera buffa Mozart ac- 
complished his greatest achievements, for it 
was this genre, so admirably cultivated by the 
18th century Italian dramatists, that he seem- 
ed to find most congenial. Rarely seeking 
heroic stature, the Italians nevertheless, better 
than anyone else, seem to have been able to 
hit off the lighter humors of the world; and 
they have created, time and time again, stage 
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conventions that the world delightedly agrees 
to, however unlike life they may be. When 
the argument is not high, we can the more 
easily be pleased; we do not feel called upon 
for too critical an approach and are willing 
to accept the result as an amusing, satiric set 
of comedies, wonderfully suited to the exigen- 
cies of the stage. The leading 18th-century 
exponents of this Italian comedic spirit were 
Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), who wrote many 
of his one hundred fifty comedies in France, 
where he settled as Italian master ‘to the royal 
family, and Carlo Gozzi (1720-1806). Both 
men were natives of Venice and portrayed a 
comic, if somewhat conventionalized picture 
af the events and life of their period; but 
they did more. It has been said that the one 
aim which steadily pervaded all Goldoni’s 
writings, no matter what their comic or satiric 
qualities, was the advancement of honorable 
sentiments and the correction of the prevail- 
ing vices and follies of the day. 

In this Goldoni was ably seconded by the 
popular 18th-century French — playwright, 
Beaumarchais, who, in his witty and shrewd 
comedies The Barber of Seville and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, gave such a convincing pic- 
ture of the decadence of the nobility and re- 
fected so patently the feeling of the common 
folk of the time, that the latter play was per- 
sonally banned by Louis XVI. It was only 
after the firm and independent author had 
fought this royal censorship for five years 
that The Marriage of Figaro was finally al- 
lowed production at the Théatre Frangais in 
1784. Its tremendous success is a matter of 


1 


history; and it is still played the world over. 


The Marriage of Figaro 


then then that Mozart and 
his rather disreputable librettist, a Venetian 
Jew by ‘name of Lorenzo da Ponte, former 
professor of rhetoric at Treviso and at the 
time the court poet of Vienna, selected Beau- 
inarchais’s popular comedy as the basis for 
an opera buffa. Da Ponte, whatever his other 
qualities, was a thorough man of the theater 
end was able to concoct a bril'iant, scintillat- 
ing libretto which exactly fitted Mozart’s ra- 
pierlike wit and power of characterization. 
There is nothing of the original political al- 
lusion and universal import of the play left 
in the libretto: da Ponte shifted the emphasis 
and has tried merely to amuse us in the Italian 
manner typical of the century; his plot of 
intrigue has no serious intentions whatever 
and centers upon the fickleness of a count who 
spends his life pursuing pretty girls, especi- 
ally Susanna, the maid in waiting to his wife. 
The fact that Susanna is betrothed to Figaro, 
the count’s valet and clever man of the world, 
makes for all sorts of amusing imbroglios. 
In the course of the opera’s development, the 
plot becomes so involved, and there are so 
many subsidiary complots and cross intrigues, 
and there are so many subsidiary complots 
and cross intrigues, changes of disguise, and 


Little wonder 


misinterpreted designs, that the confusion of 
the listener is complete, especially at the con- 
clusion of the whole thing, where all the prin- 
cipal characters are wandering about in a dark 
garden 


scene, each of them misinterpreting 
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the intentions of the others. But it does not 
really matter: Mozart keeps interest through- 
out; everything is as light as a feather, per- 
fect in its precision, gay as a marriage bell, 
completely formal and yet entrancingly human. 

Without detracting in the least from the 
impetuous brilliance of the characteristic co- 
medy of manners which da Ponte had fash- 
ioned for him, Mozart brings the libretto to 
life through his score: the spirit, temper, and 
reality of the whole opera comes from the 
music. Staged by means of a number of short 
scenes, it passes before we are hardly aware 
of its existence. The outstanding features, as 
we have hinted, are the solo arias and the 
concerted act finales; but even the recitatives, 
which up to this time had been largely formal 
and were used merely for getting over the 
action and most of the talk, are made an es- 
sential part of the make-up of the whole. The 
Marriage of Figaro is the first and almost 
the last opera of its kind,* inimitable in its 
perfection: it will always stand, in the minds 
of many Mozart’s admirers, as his most char- 
acteristic work—the comsummate creation o| 
a musician who was in th 
dramatist. 


same degree a 


Consummate Characterization 

Without going into any of the details of 
the involved plot of The Marriage of Figaro, 
a few instances of its method of musical char- 
acterization may be pointed out as typical of 
the smooth skill and utter 
development. There never seems to be any 
quarrel between psychologist and poet, as is 


perfection of its 


as Gheon 
feel that the one dissects 
and analyzes the human machine with a lucid 
coldness, while the other puts it together again 
and composes the proper music for it, ten- 
derly and lovingly. The two together make 
the one inimitable genius—Mozart. At the 
very opening of the opera his power is felt, 
as Figaro and Susanna are chattering, not in 
the usual detached recitative, but in a duet 
which gives immediately an exact idea of their 
respective characters. As Susanna tells Fi- 
garo about the master’s designs on her, the 
music shows us her nature and also tells us 
what Figaro thinks about this news, surpris- 
ing even to him. The later arias sung by Fi- 
garo and Dr. Bartolo demonstrate by their 
character how Figaro resolves to outwit his 
master through the subtle manipulation of 
plots, and how Bartolo, whose chief ambition 


so often the case in operatic plots: 
says, in Figaro we 


) 
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* Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” based likewise 
on Beaumarchais, is worthy to be placed along- 
side of “Figaro”; but there are no others. 
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in life is to discredit Figaro, sings a different 
tune, one full of heavy conceit and pompous 
hate. The orchestral accompaniment of the 
first is full of lightheaded confidence; in the 
second it seems, with its litthe gushes of fury 
and its octave agreements, to urge on the heavy 
villain’s rage. 

Cherubino’s first aria (Von so pitt cosa son) 
shows us his adolescent ardor, as well as the 
doubts and hopes of young love: again the 
character is clearly limned, and we are able 
to know exactly what sort of individual this 
ardent page really is. With the lament of 
the countess for the passing of her husband’s 
love, Porgi amor, the atmosphere of humor- 
ous intrigue vanishes for the moment: we 
hear, in the purity of the melody and in the 
sympathy of the harmony and the orchestra- 
tion, proof of the singer’s faithfulness. In- 
deed, we might be tempted to hate the count, 
did not we remember that this is, after all, arti- 
ficial 18th-century 19th-century 
realism. For Mozart so grips our interest and 


comedy, not 


arouses our sympathy for the innocent woman 
as to make us forget, for a moment, that the 
plot demands that she should be deceived. 
But at the end of the opera, Mozart conveys 
the idea clearly enough that, though the count 
seems humbled and subdued, he will hardly 
remain faithful to his wife for more than a 
day or two at a time. 


Best Known Aria 


which Cherubino 
sings to please the countess, |’oi che sapete, 
is perhaps the aria most widely sung apart 
from the opera. In it he describes what love 
is like; immediately we are in its spirit of the 
tender, genuine, dewy-fresh feeling of ado- 
lescence, widely different from the music of 
Such a concerted piece as the 
exacting sextet of the third act, Riconosci in 
questo amplesso, in which the truth about Fi- 
garo’s parentage is discovered, shows Mo- 
there is 
a great deal of lively orchestral commentary, 
with the voices swiftly carrying on the busi- 


The artless love 


song 


the countess. 


zart’s manner of treating ensembles: 


ness of the plot and the motion of the whole 


quickened thereby. 


So it goes throughout the opera—arias, 


duets, and concerted pieces dovetailed together 


with astonishing skill and limned with flash- 
ing brilliance. A first-class performance of 
Figaro (unfortunately they are few, these 
days!) leaves us breathless at the radiance, 
the lightness of touch, the éclat with which 
everything is carried off. We come away 
wondering, as someone has said, whether it 
was the music that produced the action, or 
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Nozze di Figaro 
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the action the music: for the dialogue has 


been completely music, and the music itself 
is the dialogue. 
Don Giovanni 
There has been a great deal of critical dis- 
} cussion as to whether or not Mozart’s second 
great opera written in conjunction with da 
Ponte, Don Giovanni, is a comic opera; and 
this in spite of the fact that the librettist de- 
finitely designated his work as a dramma gia- 
cosa, and that it was so considered by Mozart 
in composing the music. For this grand opera, 
in addition to its play of comedy, calls for 
certain depictions of tenderness, jealousy, and 
pride that are not to be found in Figaro. Mo- 
zart’s genius again being equal to the task, 
the music of Don Giovanni has an intensity 
of expression and a dramatic amplitude that 
is hardly to be expected in the earlier work. 
Moreover, the nature of the subject demands 
a certain theatrical sense for the spectacular, 
which naturally takes it out of the more inti- 
mate and stylized atmosphere of the comedy 
Ot manners, 





| Time has probably been too benevolent to 

this libretto: because of Mozart’s music, it 
, has come to be considered a classic and so is 
usually treated by theater managers with un- 
due solemnity and reverence; scholarly studies 
: and monographs have been written about it** 
: as if it were one of the great works of the 
" musicodramatic stage. As a matter of fact, 
y ** The latest and one of the best is by Paul 
it Stefan. published by the Reichner Verlag of 
r Vienna. 


in spite of its threatening, melodramatic 
Statue, its frequent denunciations of the con- 
duct of its libertine hero, its spectacular rep- 
resentation of his ultimate fate, it is a not 
overconvincing record of its famous protago- 
nist’s progress through a series of merry pur- 
suits of women to his inevitable doom in Hell, 
largely “lifted” from an earlier capriccio 
drammatico by the Italian librettist Bertati. 
Indeed, if it had been written in more modern 
times, it is almost certain that Mozart’s ad- 
venturous librettist would have found himself 
involved in charges of plagiarism, so close is 
the resemblance between da Ponte’s libretto 
and its earlier model. 

And the ironically delectable episode at the 
very end of the work, a closing sextet sung 
after Don Giovanni has traversed, in a cloud 
of theatrical the trap-door way to 
Hades, gives the whole thing away and tells 
us what composer and librettist thought of 
their conglomeration of comedy and melo- 
drama. So we need not take Don Giovanni 
too reverently: if it were not for the superb 
quality of Mozart’s music, it would have, long 
before this, the way of its numerous 
prototypes, 

Because of its many-sided characterizations, 
inost connoisseurs consider Don Giovanni to 
be Mozart’s outstanding work, some enthusi- 
asts maintaining it to be the greatest and most 
perfectly co-ordinated opera ever written. 
Don Giovanni, the carefree, full-blooded, 
crafty libertine to whom life is merely a grand 
philandering adventure; his sly, lecherous 
confederate, Leporello; their feminine victims, 


smoke, 


Yone 
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Donna .\ana, the daughter of I] Commenda- 


tore, virtuous and outraged; Donna Elvira, a 


grandam whose love Giovanni has scorned: 
Zerlina, charming, naive, simple, the most 
desirable of them all; I] Commendatore, who 
] 


loses his life at the beginning of the 
opera as he attempts to defend his daughter’s 
honor from Giovanni's wily attack; Don Ot- 
tavio, Anna’s lover, whom she constantly (and, 
if the truth be told, rather tiresomely)  be- 
seeches to avenge the death of her father: 
Masetto, Zerlina’s betrothed, a suspicious 
peasant resentful of the insults he must stand 
from his predatory superiors: and the awful, 
avenging Statue of the Commendatore, which 
finally downfall: for all 
these Mozart has written characteristic music, 
his method of treatment being similar to that 


S 
ot ftlgaro. 


very 


achieves Giovanni's 


\rias, duets, and swiftly moving 


connected by rapid-fire 


much of the 


concerted numbers are 
containing life-giving 
dramatic elements. Mozart gives a great deal 
of his character delineation to his orchestral 


recitatives 


accompaniment, described by a contemporary 
is containing an “overpowering number of 
to which the composer retorted, “Just 
The vocal parts 

] 


he singers for 


notes” 
as are required.” 
make consummate demands on t 
. rapid singing, apt phras- 
ing, ability to set forth long, lyric lines, fine 

and consistent clarity of utter- 
ince—demands that are unfortunately dif- 
ficult of fulfillment today. So, because of 
these inherent difficulties of production, Don 
Giovanni remains for most of the present gen- 


as Wan 


uent finesse of styl 


focused tone, 


ition a classic sort of museum piece, instead 
of being the warm-blooded, melodramatic, and 


very human 


el 


vork its creators intended 


Cosi fan tutte 
Mozart’s great 


Was written in | 


omic operas, 
89, only two 


Phe third of Cc 
( hai alias / 


vears before his death. In some Ways the most 


haracteristic of all his works, representing 
the very quintessence of his bravura style at 
its lightest and wittiest, this opera was for 
matty years yught to be inferior and second- 
rate ut recent restudy has given a better 


are coming to realize that, 
like the others, this little 18th-century comedy 
is a unique masterpiece, exquisite and dainty, 
fragile and witty, sophisticated and cynical. 
Its story, again by da Ponte, is simple enough: 
two young officers, in a rash moment of boast- 
fulness, decide that they will try the constancy 
of their loves, and, with the aid of a cynical 
philosopher and a willing servant, dupe the 
girls by pretending to go off to the wars. Re- 


erspective, and we 


turning in disguise, they pay court, each to 
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the other’s woman, with such ardor and charm 
that, although at first refused, they are finally 
accepted as lovers. Then comes the denoue- 
ment—the return of the officers as their real 
selves, dismay, and _ final 
will always be: cosi fan 
are like that.” 

Here is a perfect example of 18th-century 
opera buffa, with its sham and farce, its utter 
childishness and brilliant raillery. Ghéon well 
likens it to the artifice and refinement of the 
Rococo palace and gardens at Hellbrunn, near 
Mozart’s birthplace, built by one of the prince 
bishops of Salzburg for the delectation of his 
inamorata. “The very refinement, harmony, 
and unexpectedness of all the sham fishes and 
singing birds, sham. stalactites and automa- 
tons, the collection of grottoes and fountains, 
give one something of the same pleasure as 
certain works of Mozart—in particular Cosi 
fan tutte. Perhaps Mozart did not push arti- 
ficiality quite so far, but he used nature rather 
as did the architect, building out of authentic 
pebbles and shells—authentic human emotion 

a world at once real and sham, somewhat 
mechanical and yet alive, enchanted with its 
beauty and yet laughing at itself because it 
sees the ridiculousness of its narcissism. The 
scenes of Cosi fan tutte are like a succession 
of these fountains and grottoes. The duets 
and trios affect a symmetry that neither Don 
Giovanni nor Figaro possesses to the same 
degree. characterized, the voices are 
more content merely to satisfy the ear” (Jn 
Search of Mozart). 

Looked at in this light, this opera buffa 
must always be Mozart’s most delec- 
table works. 


forgiveness; so it 
tutte—‘all women 


Less 


one of 


The German Operas 

The two German operas—Die Entfithrung 
aus dem Serail and Die Zauberfléte—are of 
more importance historically than they are 
artistically. The Seraglio, as the first is usually 
called in English, was written in 1782, the 
first German opera to be composed by an 
outstanding man; with its spoken dialogue, 
its bourgeois plot and its Philistine wit, it de- 
rives straight from the Viennese operetta. And 
although Mozart wrote some delightful music 
for it, it remain such a jumble of styles and 
so strongly lacks an imaginative dramatic urge 
as to warrant its almost complete oblivion 
outside the borders of Germany. 

The Magic Flute, written to order to a pre- 
posterous and confusing libretto by a prac- 
tical showman of the time—one Schikaneder 

and produced only a month before Mozart’s 
death in 1791, must always remain more or 
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mystery for the 
Mozart, crippled 


less of a average listener. 
vith financial and domestic 
worries, weakened by illness, and wearied by 
his fight for liberty of expression, no longer 
seemed to either moral or physical 
strength to impose his demands on the libret- 
list: and so he accepted a subject which, al- 
though it may have originally had value as a 
fairy extravaganza, became so bogged in myste- 
ry and symbolism, so utterly preposterous in its 
dramatic development, so thoroughly bad from 
the viewpoint of decent workmanship, as to 
make impossible any such successful synthesis 
as had been achieved in the other operas. 


possess 


Which is not to Say that it does not con- 
tain some beautiful and overpowering music, 
music that has a new = strength and which 
sounds a truly German note in its symbolic 
solemnity and its romantic intensity. .\ccord- 
ing to no less an authority than Wagner, this 
opera “laid the foundations and exhausted the 


possibilities of German opera,” which is put- 
ting it rather strongly in view of the works 
he was later to compose! Another German 
critic has said that with this one work Mozart 
gained for German opera a position compar- 
able to that held in the drama by Schiller and 
Goethe—an affirmation that a non-German 
would certainly question. But anyone can 
easily recognize in listening to this debatable 
masterpiece that, whatever its merits or de- 
merits, it did open the “mysterious door to 
tm new age,” as Dent has said. For with it, 
the first great work composed for the com- 
mon man in the street instead of for the 
prince or the aristocrat in his palace, there 
begins a long, rich line of fantastic, legendary, 
romantic operas, a line which reaches from 
Weber to \Wagner, and beyond to Debussy 
and Strauss and even Lerg. 

Which is, 


enough ! 


after all, perhaps distinction 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO ON RECORDS 


PHILIP MILLER 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE IS TO STUDY 
and compare interpretations—it will 
not attempt to add to the voluminous 
literature on the music of Mozcart’s 
comic opera. In recent years great 
changes have come over the traditions of Mo- 
zart singing, and it is to these changes that 
we shall turn our attention. Victor’s “com- 
plete” recording of Figaro, made a few years 
ago under the direction of Fritz Busch at the 
Glyndebourne Festival, offers a fine example 
of Mozart according to the modern school. 
And happily, for purposes of contrast, we 
have many single discs by most of the great 
and famous Mozart singers from Patti, Lill 
Lehmann, Eames, and Sembrich down to such 
distinguished contemporaries as Elisabeth 
Schumann, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Ria Ginster. Before proceeding, 
however, it may be well to repeat the warn- 
ing which is always in order when we discuss 
old recordings with modern listeners: no mat- 
ters how successfully an acoustic recording 
may convey the voca! and artistic powers of 
a singer, a certain amount of oral adjustment 
is always necessary as we listen to it. Our 
imaginations mast supply what the recording 
could uot catch. To those of us who are used 


great 


to old recordings this is understood and pres- 
ents no difficulties. For others it may re- 
quire some training. 

Before coming to the actual comparisons let 
us consider the essential differences between 
the old traditions and the new. These dif- 
ferences, of course, have little to do with the 
pure technique of singing, for there were good 
vocalists and poor vocalists thirty years ago 
just as there are today, and not one of the 
celebrities even in that fabled period was one 
hundred per cent either the one or the other. 
The technical standards, we may well believe, 
were higher then, and for that reason there 
were more acceptable Mozart singers. But the 
real change has come in the shifting of au- 
thority from the stage to the podium, and in 
the fact that it is no longer the right of the 
prima donna (not infrequently a doubtful 
musician) to please herself in the matter of 
ornamentation. In consequence  embellish- 
ment in Mozart is practically a thing of the 
past—which, generally speaking, is undoub- 
tedly a fact for which we can be thankful. 
But the sacrifice to this improvement has been 
the banishment of the appoggiatura, which, 
to me, seems a real tragedy. Perhaps because 
of the obscurity of its origin and the result- 
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ing uncertainty about its correct use, the mo- 


dern conductor has decided that the appog 
giatura shall not be used at all or at most 
only very occasionally in recitative thereby 
often robbing Mozart’s melodies of much of 
their perfect grace and charm. It is well 
known that in the time of Bach the performer 
was not only privileged but expected to add 
all sorts of ornaments as he played from a 
simple score, and the use of the appoggiatura 
in Mozart is undoubtedly a survival of this 


custom. The rule seems to have been and 
a century after the death of Mozart it cer- 
tainly was that when the same note was 
written twice at the end of a phrase, the singer 


should raise by one scale step the first note 
of the two, thus imparting a curved melodic 
line instead of a perfectly straight one. The 
notes were not written as they were supposed 
because the effect 
produced constituted an unprepared — suspen- 
sion, which had not vet come to be accepted 
in the rules of harmony. I do not profess to 
be able to prove at this time that the appog 
giatura is historically “pure”, but I do not 


to be sung, we are told 


hesitate to go on record as approving its use 


on purely esthetic grounds. And I offer no 
more than a hearing of various old and new 
recordings of Deh vient, non tardar to bear 


me out. 


The Victor Set 
I shall not attempt a 


the Victor Figaro set 


thorough analvsis of 
because | feel that it 


should be taken as a whole rather than in sec 


tions, The general effect of it is very good, 
though there are few of the individual arias 
which one would be likely to keep in one’s 
collection for the sake of the singing. I shall 
mention the arias as sung in the set only when 
they offer something above the general average 
I have not, of course. been able to hear all of 


the old / recordings My survey has 


} 


been made on the basis of mv own collection 
and those ef a few friends. I mav have missed 
some of the best records: if so, | hope some 
day to make amends. 

Of the many versions of the Overture, easi- 
ly the best | have heard is that of Sir Thomas 
Beecham with the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Though taken at a good healthy pace, 
the performance has all the clarity which this 
transparent music demands, and the Mozartean 
sparkle and humor are at their best. The re- 
cording is full and brilliant. This version, 
which occupies the odd side of the Brahms 
Tragic Overture (Columbia set X-85), is 
definitely superior to Fritz Busch’s less poised 
reading in the Victor set. 
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The first of the vocal solos is Figaro’s ca- 
vatina Se vuo! ballare, in which the ex-barber 
declares himself ready to match wits with the 
Count, should that gentleman attempt to come 
between him and Susanna. There are excel- 
lent, if not particularly new, electrical record- 
ings in German by two of the most famous of 
modern Figaros—Heinrich Rehkemper ( Poly- 
dor 24914) and Gerhard Htisch ( Parlophone 
R 1122). That of Hitisch is particularly not- 
able for its nice rhythmic swing and its fine 
irony. In contrast to this is the old acoustic 
of Giuseppe de Luca (Victor 396), whose 
l‘igaro graced the last Metropolitan revival in 
1917. De Luca’s singing (dating from that 
period) is suave and polished—a masterpiece 
of smooth and musical vocalization. His re- 
cord includes the recitative, unfortunately 
missing not only from the Htisch and Reh- 
kemper discs, but even from that in the set. 
In this recitative especially, de Luca’s sing- 
ing might serve as a model for anyone 
essaying the part. The recording is very good 
for its time. It should be noted that de Luca 
adds a “concert ending” to the air. The per- 
formance of Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender is 
the only wholly distinguished one in the Vic- 
tor set, and his delivery of this air is even 
more venomous than that of Htisch. I regret 
that | have not had an opportunity to hear 
the antique recording of Se wuol ballare by 
Giuseppe Campanari. A reasonably modern 
version by Mariano Stabile, a celebrated sing- 
ing actor, impressed me for its dramatic qualli- 
ties when I heard it several years back (Ital- 
ian Columbia 1.2185). There is one record- 
ing, in German, of Bartolo’s priceless air, La 
vendetta, sung with the greatest of unction 
by Alexander Kipnis (HMV DB1551). The 
record is enhanced by the inclusion of the 
preceding recitative, in which the basso is as- 
sisted by Elsa Ruziezka. Both artists have 
the correct stvle. and the parlando comes off 
much better than it often does in translation. 
Itala Tajo’s pertormance in the set is an 
adequate one, if a little on the heavy side. | 
have often wondered if the “quotation” of a 
snatch of melody from this aria in Rossini’s 
famous Slander Song was an accident. 


Non so piu 

Cherubino’s flustery Von so pit is well rep- 
resented, though I must confine my remarks 
to the acoustic dise of Galli-Curci (Victor 
634) and the early electric one of Elisabeth 
Schumann (Victor 1431). The former, al- 
though it shows the diva’s voice to good ad- 
vantage, is to me no more than a cold piece 
of vocalization. Schumann’s singing, though 
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Le 
Nozze di Figaro 
The Letter Duet 
Act III. 


considerably slower, has much more of spirit 
in it. This artist’s infectious sense of rhythm 
is one of her greatest assets, and here, al- 
though her timing is rather free, it is always 
logical. Vocally, there are several hauntingly 
beautiful phrases on this disc. Unfortunately 
the recording dates from that period when 
tonal shallowness and loud surfaces were by 
no means unusual. However, in a modern 
pressing at least some of its shortcomings ma) 
he overcome. 

The famous Non pit andrai, Vigaro’s ad 
monition to Cherubino, is no stranger to the 
catalogues. I should like to hear the old ver- 
sion of Campanari, which backs his Se vuol 
ballare, but instead I must write of an Ac- 
tuelle (Pathé) made many years ago by 
Adamo Didur (025084), an acoustic HMV by 
Mario Sammarco (DB 607) and one electric 
Parlophone by Hitisch (R 1122). The first 
two need not detain us long for both are 
mouthy and rather dull. Sammarco interpo- 
lates a high G at the end, which comes as a 
surprise after the heaviness of the tone quali- 
ty throughout the aria. The Hiisch, although 
sung in German, numbers among its virtues 
a superb legato and a dashing spirit. The 
singer’s diction is beautifully forward, and he 
makes the most of the meaning of the words. 
For a completely satisfactory Italian version 
one must again turn to the set, for both Dom- 
graf-lassbaender’s performance and the re- 


cording are here rather more than excellent. 


Stabile’s version backs up his Se vuol ballare 
and suggests that he is a singer to be seen as 
well as heard. 

Like Brtinnhilde in Die Ialkiire, the Coun- 
tess starts her performance with her most dif- 
ficult aria. It is therefore remarkable that the 
eight recordings (outside the set) which | 
have heard of this taxing cavatina average as 
well as they do. Perhaps the most interesting 
for its associations is the ancient Odeon disc 
of Lili Lehmann, recently repressed by the 
english Parlophone Company as a part of its 
historical series (PO 63). Vocally this is 
not one of the great Lilli’s best records, for 
the unevenness of her registers (a fault al- 
Ways present in her singing, according to 
Henderson) shows up rather badly. Further- 
more the orchestra is nothing less than ridi- 
culous. [Dut the singer’s style is so pure and 
musical that we can overlook all of these 
things. Her treatment of the appoggiatura 
problem is interesting, and its beauty is em- 
phasized when we turn from this disc to that 
of Rautawaara in the set, where the problem 
is ignored. Destinn’s record (OQdeon X 50 
153) is surely almost as o'd as L-ehmann’s, and 
like it sung in German. The voice is less round 
and “tempered” than that of the later and 
nore familiar Destinn who recorded for Vic- 
tor, but the compensation is in the purity of 
her line. The orchestra, as on so many Ger- 
man records of that period, seems to have 
been recruited from the nearest armory, and 
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it accomplishes the unusual feat of sinking in 


pitch during the course of the aria. Melba’s 

1904 recording, sung to the piano accompani- 
ment of Sir Landon Ronald, is tonally lovely 

and characteristically cold. The reproduction 

he surface ver\ noisy \V hat 

Melba lacked in expressiveness was certainly 
t ° 

made up by Mme. Gadski, whose record is 
t sy taste the best of all (Victor 38275 

tO my taste The vst OF all ictOr Odzl/o). 


What other singers attempt to convey by means 


is weak and t 


of sobs, ritards and overemphasis, Gadski ex- 

pressed simply by the sheer sound of her 

voice. Here indeed was the lonely Countess, 

whose dignit would never have stooped to 
cheap theatrical emotionalism. 

\ very good German version of Porgi amor 

ig of Emmy Betten- 

dorf, whose singing of the runs is particularly 

noteworthy Parlophone [£10163). —Excel- 

lent German performances on electrical re- 


1 


is the acoustic record 


cords are those of Mime. Rethberg ( Parlo 


phone RO20115) and Lotte Lehmann ( Parlo- 


phone R20054). LDetween the two of them we 
have about all the virtues one could ask in 
the performance of this aria Rethberg, like 


Melba, gives a thoroughly musical, tonally 
lovely and polished performance, while Leh- 
mann lacks just the perfection of these quali- 





ties to make her more distinguished and vital 
sing truly great. The recent recording of 
Miana Lemnitz (Victor 15178) is disappoint- 
ing, despite the previous achievements of the 
artist and the quality of the recording, which is 
vastly superior to any of the others under 
consideration. .\ll the genuine feeling and 


sense of stvle evidenced in her singing are un- 


fortunately nullified by unsteadiness of tone. 
Voi che Sapete 


l’ot che sapete is the ballad which Cheru- 


bino sings to the Countess. In it the page 
describes the symptoms he has been feeling, 
and asks the ladies if it can be love which has 
come over him. The music is appropriately 
both arch and naive, and it is a rare soprano 
who can meet its psychological demands. 
Most successful is Dame Nellie Melba ( Vic- 
tor 6219), and I’ot che sapete is one of her 

The sheer sound of 
the voice is a joy in itself, and for once she 
has music which demands a perfectly straight 
performance. Vhrasing, line and tempo are 
all just right, and the recording is very clear. 
Only the interpolated high note at the end 
keeps the record from perfection. Scarcels 
less pleasing (if we accept a rough surface ) 


1 
is the Brunswick dise of Claire Dux (50057), 


most successful records. 


although this charming lady had not the even- 
ness of a Melba in the lower register. The 
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Hempel recording (IIMV DA 673) somehow 
fails to come off. The voice has not been 
caught at its most characteristic, and the pulse 
of the music is amazingly unsteady for this 
usually musicianly singer. Selma Wurz does 
even worse by the musical content: only her 
lovely tone quality saves her dise from utter 
failure (HMV DB 330). As might be ex 
pected, Geraldine Farrar gives a quite personal 
touch to her singing of this ballad, and her 
record is much prized by her admirers (IRCC 
OS). | know of few Farrar dises in which 
the upper voice is so full and pleasing, a fact 
which rather emphasizes the whiteness of the 


lower. Hers is a record which demands at 
tention. An old Columbia by Bettina Free 
man reveals a magnificent vocal equipment, 
\mong 
the electrics we have Ria Ginster (Victor 
7822) and Elisabeth Schumann ( Victor 7076), 
both in characteristic jobs. Ginster’s is the 
more recent and consequently better recorded, 


hut she dramatizes the song a little beyond 


but a less imposing sense of. style. 


the natural capacities of her very light voice. 
Schumann never fails us in matters of taste. 
One eriticism which applies to all her Figaro 
records is that her Italian pronunciation 1s 
less than perfect, but there is no lack of un- 
derstanding in her singing. The recording 


. 


here is better than in the Von so pit men-, 


tioned above. 


Schumann At Her Best 

In Susanna’s | enite inginocchiatezwi Mme. 
Schumann has the field to herself, and one 
could hardly ask for a gayer or more charm- 
ing performance (Victor 1431). The record 
ing, however, is again below standard. 


The duet Crudel, perché finora is the first 
number of the third act. It is one of those 
charming blends of contrasting feelings of 
which Mozart was so sure a master. The 
Count asks Susanna to meet him in the gar- 
den. Susanna consents, but convinces only the 
Count of the sincerity of her intentions. The 
palm for the finest singing of this selection 
goes to Farrar and Scotti (Victor 8039). 
Here everything is exactly as it should be. 
Worthy of note, if not altogether successful, 
is the version of Emma Eames and Emilio 
de Gogorza (IRCC 20). Obviously Mme. 
Eames was a Countess rather than a Susanna, 
end her part in this duet is a little heavy and 
a bit under pitch. De Gogorza, on the other 
hand, is in every way magnificent, and his 
singing of the appoggiaturas is a real joy. 
There is a good deal to offend the Mozart 
purists in the vocal embroidery in which Mme. 
Eames indulges and the extra high note with 








which both singers climax their performance. 
Such liberties would hardly be tolerated to- 
day, and in this respéct at least we may con- 
fidently say that the vocal art has advanced. 
My one electric Crudel, perché is a German 
one by Felice Hltni-Mihacsek and Willy Dom- 
graf-Fassbaender (Brunswick 90125). The 
recording is good and the voices are pleasant, 
but the tempo is too slow and the performance 
generally dull. 

The Count’s great air, |edro mentr’io so- 
spiro, is strangely neglected by baritones, to 
whom its real opportunities should make a 
strong appeal. Perhaps, however, its very 
difficulties outweigh these opportunities. The 
Count, having overheard Susanna telling [‘i- 
garo that his cause is won, bursts into an im- 
petuous recitative. He can hardly believe that 
his servant can take from him the very prize 
which he himself covets. In the splendidly 
expressive aria he swears to have his venge- 
ance. The German catalogues used to list a 
number of recordings of this scene, but we 
have today only Roy Henderson’s perform- 
ance in the Glyndebourne set. While realiz- 
ing the dramatic. meaning of the text, this 
singer is musically not quite poised enough 
to be completely satisfying. Here is a chal- 
lenge to some baritone who is interested in 
filling a real gap in the recorded repertoire. 

The second big air for the Countess is the 
celebrated Dove sono, again autumnal in mood, 
expressive of the lady’s longing for the re- 
turn of her hushand’s love. This aria, too, 
awaits a good modern recording. The best 
version by all odds is a very weakly recorded 
one by Meta Seinemever, one of those rare 
artists who could, by the melting quality of 
their voices, suggest all kinds of dramatic 
moods. In largeness of conception, in breadth 
of line, in beauty of phrasing and in perfect 
poise, | know of no Dove sono to compare 
with hers (Parlophone FE 11130). And inei- 
dentally, this is the only complete version | 
know outside the set. 

The next in line among the six Dove sono 
to which I have recently listened is easily the 
acoustic of Emmy Bettendorf. Again the 
language is German, and this time the air 
is severely cut. The voice quality is lovely, 
if hardly as appealing as Seinemeyer’s, and 
in the Andantino section the feeling is well 
sustained. Her legato is in fact rather over- 
done, for the lady has a habit—distinetly in 
evidence here—of sliding from one note to 
the next. In the Allegro Bettendorf is less 
happy, and one is hardly surprised at the 
lameness of her trill (Parlophone E101633). 
The very old acoustic of Carolina White is 


not too interesting. Although the style is cor- 
rect enough, and the language is Italian, the 
tone is brittle and a little unsteady (Columbia 
\5354). Definitely the worst Dowe sono is 
that of Emmy Destinn, whose -I/legro sec- 
tion is a caricature of Mozart’s music (IRCC 
82). She too sings in German. Which leaves 
two electric versions, both in Italian. That 
of Geraldine Farrar (IRCC 40), in which she 
does only the recitative and the Andantino and 
ends in mid-air on the sustained F, is weakly 
accompanied on the piano and not too richly 
recorded. Neither the voice nor the style has 
the charm of the old Farrar. Tiana Lemnitz 
(Victor 15178) lets us down here even more 
sadly than in the /orgi amor, for the un- 
steadiness is more acute. There are good 
things in the record—notably at the return of 
the C major melody—but on the whole it is 
not a success. 


The Letter Duet 

The so-called “letter duet” Sull’aria has 
been happily preserved for us in the singing 
of two of the brightest stars of the fabulous 
Figaro casts of thirty years ago, Marcella 
Sembrich and Emma Eames (HMV DIK121). 
The record, with all the weakness of its or- 
chestra, is one of the classics of permanent 
music. The two voices are beautifully matched 
in quality, that of Eames just enough heavier 
to make a contrast, and their performance 1s 
marvellously poised, if a little on the slow 
side. One could quarrel with the singers over 
the lingering on the high note, but the com- 
pensations are really too great. Only less 
fascinating is the German performance of 
Lilli Lehmann and her niece, Hedwig Helbig, 
whose recorded voices are amazingly similar 
(Odeon UX52605). Although | understand 
Helbig never had a public career, she used to 
travel with her famous aunt, and obviously 
she made good use of her time in studying 
the Lehmann method. 

Figaro’s ironic Aprite un po’ quegl’occhi is 
another rather surprising omission from the 
\merican catalogues. An old Odeon by de 
Luca (59098) affords another example of bel 
canto, and for dramatica'ly effective singing 
we may well be satisfied with Domgraf-lass- 
baender’s fine performance in the set, but 
Mariano Stabile has also done notable justice 
to its drama (Italian Columbia DQ701). 

Every musical number in this wonderful 
opera is a gem, but the brightest of all is 
Susanna’s Deh vient, non tardar, which graces 
the garden scene. Surely this is the most 
inelting of melodies, but it is not a tune which 
sings itself, as any soprano who has wrestled 
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with its vocal skips can tell you. In my own 
collection | have eight Deh vient (without 
counting the rather poor one in the set) and 
[ have been able to listen to five more in pre 
paration for these rambling notes. In discus 
sing these records it may be well to begin 
th a tew general remarks. It seems to me 
that nowhere in all Mozart is the need for 
appoggiaturas more evident than here, for 
without them the utterly charming melodic 
ine becomes a little stiff. Most modern re- 
cordings, of course, are done without them, 
although happily my three best electrics are 
exceptions to this rule. 
first-rate Mozart singer is left to her own 


devices she is likely to sing them. Two changes 


\pparently when a 


in the melody have in the past been more or 
less traditional, and both are detrimental to 
its effect. One is the taking up of the phrase 
\ to the octave above, and the 
other the interpolation of a high B-flat and 
phrase. nd in- 
cidentally only four of my thirteen records 
include the delightful little recitative. 


, , , re 
descendmg scaie in the final 


A Barrientos Recording 


\ tonally appealing and rather unexpected 


ly warm performance is given by Maria Bar 
rientos on an acoustic Columbia record (8930 


\l), but there are more blemishes on it than 
| am willing to forgive. She is one of the 
ladies who carry up the low .\, although on 


the other hand she omits the high b-flat ca- 
denz: The manner in which she glides over 
certain words proves that they don’t mean 
much to her, and toward the end she loses 
ull sense of time. Lven less satisfying on the 
whole is the singing of another lovely-voiced 
Spaniard, Graziella Pareto (Victor acoustic 
6402). Again the low passage is taken up, 

high note is eschewed, and this time 
rhythmic feeling extends through- 
ut the aria. This is one of the records which 
includes the recitative, but it is done too slowly 
and with a complete absence of snap. Still 
another Spaniard, Lucrezia Bori, has recorded 
the aria twice. i 


, . 
1¢ lack Ol 


The acoustic version is one 
of the very best Deh vieni, for it has a lift 
and a sense of line which are quite enough to 
make us forgive both the raised A and the 
high B-flat. The recitative provides perhaps 
the best example on records of this kind of 
singing, for it has a crispness and musicality 
few singers could ever equal (Victor 6049). 
Bori’s electrical recording (Victor 14614) is 
hardly to be compared with her acoustic in 
any respect, except for the richness of the 
orchestration. Made after her retirement from 
the opera, it reveals a voice not only past its 
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prime, but badly overamplified. Of course the 
Bori style and a good deal of the charm are 
still there, but the disc will appeal principally 
to those who are unable to procure the older 
version, On both records Bori sings the ap- 
poggiaturas in the recitative, but not in the 
aria, 

The antique recording of Marcella Sem- 
brich (Victor 88020) is to me one of the 
least interesting of all her discs. The voice 
is old and dry, and the pace is too slow: here 
is little evidence of the fact that she was one 
of the greatest of Mozart singers, and that 
Susanna was one of her famous roles. She 
too takes the low note up—perhaps it was 
she who set the style—and sings the high ca- 
denza. Much more charm is to be found in 
the singing of Claire Dux, who had a real 
feeling for this sort of music (Brunswick 
50057). She does not alter the melody, but 
neither does she sing the appoggiaturas. My 
principal reservations in praising this record 
concern the quality of the lower voice and the 
particularly bad surfaces of the several copies 
I have heard. The electrical Pe ydor of Adele 
Kern (66945) is hardly a triumph, partly be- 
cause of the quaver in the voice, and the gen- 
eral lack of distinction, and partly because in 
the recitative she and the orchestra do not 
agree in the matter of tempo. If the conduc- 
tor, Julius Priiwer, had been able to strike a 
mean between the hurry of the orchestra and 
the undue lingering of the singer, the result 
would have been far better. The lady sings 
in German, without appoggiaturas: she does 
manage the low A, and avoids the high B-flat. 
Very much more satisfying is the perform- 
ance of Elisabeth Rethberg on an early elec- 
tric Brunswick disc (15122). The orchestra, 
unfortunately, is of “studio” calibre, and the 
recording is none too good by any standards, 
but the quality of the voice and style are be- 
yond reproach. Rethberg sings the appog- 
giaturas throughout, does not add to nor alter 
the melody, and maintains a consistent rhythm, 
even in the final phrases. Lotte Lehmann, sing- 
ing in German (Parlophone RO 20229), gives 
a characteristically warm and individual read- 
ing. The translation of the words leads to 
some questionable phrasing, and she has hard- 
ly the vocal finish we admire in Rethberg, 
but Lehmann belongs to the elect. She too 
sings the appoggiaturas, but otherwise changes 
nothing. Also admirable, in spite of shallow 
recording, is the HMV of Elisabeth Schumann 
(DB 1011). Here, as always, the singer’s 
tone glows with a very personal beauty, and 
her taste and sense of pulse are as infallible 
as ever, although she does broaden her line 
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at the end. She also sings the appoggiaturas, 
but in a rather curious way, each time cutting 
the value of the first note to half. Aside from 
this peculiarity, hers is to me the best of the 
electrical Deh vient. 

But I have saved the real prize-winner for 
the last. Frieda Hempel professes to a great 
fondness for this aria, and in proof of her 
affection she has recorded it several times. | 
have been able to make comparisons between 
three of her versions, and | imagine a com- 
posite of them as the absolutely ideal Deh 


cient. In sheerly lovely and blooming tone 
the best of the three is the Victor dise (88450), 
made in her early days in this country. And 


this is the one version of the three in which 
she sings the appoggiaturas. In all of them 
she sings the low .\, but only in this American 
recording does she ascend to the high B-flat. 
Ikven this can easily be forgiven her, how- 
ever, so ravishingly does she do it. Other- 
wise, but for a suggestion of breathiness at 
the end, all is perfection on the Victor. Nei- 
ther her HMV (DB 353) nor her Odeon 
(50101) has the warmth and personality of 
this one, but each has an occasional outstand- 
ingly lovely phrase. The Odeon version 1s 
sung in German. 

Which brings us back to a consideration of 
the Glyndebourne recording, which is actually 
not quite complete. Most of the secco reci- 
tatives have been omitted, as well as several 
of the less important arias. -\s has been re- 
marked, the cast as a whole is acceptable rather 
hecause they do little to offend us than be- 
cause there is any especial delight to be had 
from their work. In a unified performance, 
where the emphasis is entirely on Mozart, this 
has certain advantages, although the Figaro 
of Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender is enough to 
prove that it is not necessary. It is in the 
ensembles that the set is most successful, for 
these are well drilled and happily carried out, 
except for a few coloratura passages. 

And at this point I wonder how successful 
the older singers would have been in a re- 
corded performance under such a conductor 
as Fritz Busch. Could they have sustained the 
magic of their big moments through all of 
the ensembles, or would they have fallen down 
here as the modern singers fall down? Was 
there ever a thoroughly satisfactory perform- 
ance of Figaro, or even one in which a con- 
sistent level of artistic merit was maintained 
throughout? And have we really any right, 
in this day and generation, to ask for a finer 
recording than this, upon which so much care 
has been lavished, and which in the long run 
cannot fail to give us a great deal of pleasure? 


MY FAVORITE 
MOZART RECORDS 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


In his Great Singers’ Series of broadcasts 
over Station WOXR, Stephen Fassett recently 
presented Miss Frieda Hempel in two pro- 
grams. In one of these the famous diva pres- 
ented a group of her favorite Mozart record- 
ings, and it is from the script the lady used 
for that event that the present article was re- 
arranged for us by the singer. In the other 
program, the script of which Miss Hempel 
has promised to rearrange in a similar manner 
for a future issue, she spoke about, and play- 
ed some of, the recordings of her friend, Luisa 
Tetrassini. I'rieda Hempel is among_ the 
greatest living singers of Mozart, and her 
Mozart recordings are widely cherished by 
record collectors. Miss Hempel’s high repu- 
tation as an opera singer does not rest upon 
her Mozart singing alone, but upon such wide- 
ly different roles as Gilda in Rigoletto and 


the Marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier. She 
was equally successful in both coloratura and 
lyric-dramatic roles. Moreover, her success 


as a concert artist has been remarkable, and 
she is justly regarded as one of the finest 
lieder singers ef our day. Miss Hempel has 
sung nearly all of Mozart’s important soprano 
roles under such eminent conductors as Blech, 
Muck, Richard Strauss, Beecham and Tosca- 
nint. Ina future issue we expect to present 
an autographed picture of the diva, Editor. 


M@ To sing Mozart requires a great deal of 
work and hard study. I know that | never 
would have been able to do it without the long, 
careful training given me by my teacher be- 
fore | was allowed to song any arias what- 
soever. One must have a_ solid technical 
foundation, for in Mozart’s lyric arias the 
line of his music is so simple that the slightest 
deviation on the part of the singer becomes 
painfully obvious. In the bravura arias the 
coloratura passages demand a sureness and 
an accuracy of technique that can come only 
after long and arduous practice. 

Every singer who has recorded undoubtedly 
has a preference among her discs. My favorite 
is the German version of Rossini’s aria from 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (still available in the 
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DB445). 


H.M.V. Historical catalogue—No 
But here I am going to speak only of my 
Mozart recordings. 
In the broadcast « 
recently gave in Mr. Fassett’s Great Singer’s 
Series the opening number was my record of 
Marten aller Arten, sung in Italian, from Die 


f my recordings that | 


Entftihrung aus dem Serail. This aria dem 


onstrates the cruel things that Mozart some- 
times demands or his 

In complete contrast to the bravura display 
in the above record was the beautiful and lyr- 
ical air of Susanna from /.e No di Figaro, 
selected as the second number in the broadcast. 


singers 


Susanna is one of my favorite roles. and | 
have not only sung it at Mozart festivals in 
Salzburg and Munich, but also in a number 
of performances at our Metropolitan Opera. 
Susanna’s air, a song of love to an imaginary 
lover, is surely one of Mozart’s most beautiful 
inspirations. [ chose my H.M.\. recording 
of this (DB 333), as | prefer it to the several 
other I made. 


Her “Batti, batti" 

The part of Zerlina in Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vannt is one that I have never sung on any 
operatic stage, though | have included in my 
concert programs on more than one oecasion 
the aria Batti, batti, O bel Masetto, and the 
duet La ct darem la mano. The former is a 
lelightful aria, in which Zerlina couquettishly 
entreats her sweetheart to punish her for hav- 
ing been a naughty girl! People have often 
asked me why | never sang this role in public. 
Perhaps the reason for this was that the part 
was considered of secondary importance 1m 
Germany; the role of Donna Elvira would 
probably have been mine had I sung in the 
opera. The recording of Batti, batti used in 
the broadcast was H.M.\. dise No. 24000. 

Many sopranos find it impossible to resist 
singing Mozart’s charming air, | oi che sapete, 
from Le Nosse di Figaro, and I, of course, 
was no exception to the rule.  tlowever, | 
never sang the role of Cherubino in public. 
The record | used of this was H.M.V. dise 
No. DA675. 

lhe role of the Queen of the Night in 
Mozart’s Zauberfléte has played an important 
part in my career and | have sung it often 
both in this country and in Europe. What a 
difficult part it is!’ Not only is the music it- 
self extremely taxing but also the conditions 
under which one must sing are most trying. 
I refer especially to the first aria of the Queen. 
The scene is dark; suddenly the Queen of 
the Night appears in the moonlight, high in 
the heavens, standing in front of her throne 
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among the stars. After a dramatic recitative, 
she sing the beautiful aria, /nfelice sconsolata, 
in which she expresses her grief at the loss 
of her daughter who has been taken away 
from her by the High Priest. 

Now, all this may be very lovely for those 
in the audience, but it is very hard on the 
poor singer. ‘lo hoist me into the scenic sky 
they used to strap me tightly to a steel rod 
which had a small platform for the feet. Then 
they would crank me higher and higher till 
| didn’t dare look down for fear of getting 
dizzy. This was bad enough, but when the 
time came for me to sing, they would tilt me 
forward and there | would hang—just like 
the daring young man on the flying trapeze. 
Only / had to sing. So when you listen to my 
record of ZJ/nfelice sconsolata (DB 331—on 
the reverse side of the Entfithrung aria) think 
of me in the predicament | have described. 

When I was a student at the conservatory, 
so much of my time was taken up with the 
various vocal exercises which are the best 
foundation for a sure technique, that the only 
operatic arias | was allowed to learn were 
the two from the Magic Flute. Not much to 
show for years of hard study, perhaps, but 
my teacher, Mme. Nicklass-Kempner, consoled 
me by saying that if I could sing them, | could 
sing anything! The l’engeance Aria, with its 
brilliant coloratura passages is surely one of 
the most difficult things Mozart ever wrote, 
and | sincerely believe that it is one of the 
most successful of my recordings (H.M.V. 
DB365). 

Incidentally, while on the subject of my 
Mozart recordings. I would like to mention 
my Edison dise of Von mi dir from Don Gio- 
vanni, It is one of the most pleasant remem 
brances of my recording career: the day I 
recorded it was of those rare occasions when 
everything was perfectly realized to even my 
satisfaction. The result, | believe, was one 
of the finest reproductions of my voice ever 
achieved. Unfortunately this record cannot 
be played on ordinary machines. 

A recording artist invariably is asked 
whether she is satisfied with the reproduetion 
of her art. One must realize that the difficul- 
ties of recording at the time when the above- 
mentioned discs were made were such that a 
high degree of fidelity was rarely obtained. 
Perfection, however, has always been impos- 
sible, and no artist can listen to her records 
without wishing now and then that certain 
things had been done in a slightly different 
way. On the whole, though, | think that some 
of my recordings are quite representative of 
my voice and style. 
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TEGHNIGAL TOPICS 


ROBERT S. LANIER 


M \ leading radio magazine devotes a series 
of two monthly articles to a 1940’, super- 
hifidelity amplifier, avowedly designed by the 
magazine’s technical staff to bring the very 
latest refinements to the reproduction of mu- 
sic. The final article brings us the circuit 
diagram and a brace of testimonials from well- 
known band leaders, to the effect that the 
ultimate in the reproduction of their music has 
heen achieved at last. There is also explicit 
description of the hours spent with slide-rule 
and soldering iron in evolving the sensational 
qualities of this amplifier. The designers are 
particularly proud of their bass and _ treble 
tone controls, which, they claim, had to be 
designed from scratch. 

However, this amplifier is bound to have 
a familiar “feel” to sound equipment men, 
for the whole thing, with only the most mi- 
nute differences, can be found in an “Ampli- 
fier (suide” issued by a leading transformer 


tnanufacturer, and on the counters of parts 
distributors for at least a year and a half. 
This latter publication gives a more complete 
and much more satisfactory description of the 
tone control system of which the magazine 
editors are so proud. 

Now, no sound technician is any less a man 
for having “borrowed” elements of circuit 
design from different sources, since this field 
is so full of different ways of doing things 
that unless the more practical ideas became 
more or less common property, no progress 
could result—certainly not the feverish activi- 
tv in this field that delights the amateur to- 
day. In this case, a manufacturer developed 
a good tone-control design and then made its 
innermost workings clear to every amplifier 
builder who could read—a good example of 
the way many new ideas spread in this field, 
and a case where the manufacturer’s inter- 
ests were served by the widest possible wnder- 
standing of a good idea. Add to this the fact 
that anyone with a basic knowledge of am- 
plifiers can take a circuit element and juggle 
it a bit so that it appears new to the uninitiated, 
and this whole affair seems positively amaz- 
ing—the magazine designers, protesting their 
originality in sentence after sentence, proceed 
to follow the manufacturer’s widely published 


design down to the very parts recommended 
for each position in the amplifier. 

rhis incident is described not in any giant- 
killer spirit, but as a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of the fact that home experimenters need 
to apply healthy amounts of salt to “original’, 
“high fidelity” amplifier designs as set forth 
in popular publications. The design of am- 
plifiers, and especially those with feedback 
circuits, which are really fine, according to 
the standards of today and of the discernible 
future. is a job for the most highly trained 
and experienced engineers. Commercial de- 
signs of two or three years ago will not be 
accepted by the discerning amateur as the very 
hottest thing out of the laboratory. 

\ new recording system, aimed primarily 
at the dictation and conference-recording needs 
of the business office, employs a compact, 
table-top recording machine and dise records 
of a flexible, paper-thin substance that  re- 
sembles a strong, clear celluloid. <A_ stylus, 
apparently under some pressure, embosses the 
sound-wave onto this disc, by identation, 
rather than by cutting. It is claimed that 
these records are almost indestructible and 
that the fidelity is comparable to that of the 
finest wax discs. Complete specifications on 
this latter point are not vet available, but it 
is obvious that such a dise would reduce the 
record storage and breakage problem to al- 
most nothing. .\ hundred or so of these discs 
can be put into an envelope, to take up less 
room than the standard 5 or 6-dise album, 
and put in any position without danger of 
warping or breaking. The manufacturers will 
be missing a good bet if they don’t push this 
outfit as the ideal gadget for home recording 
of broadcasts of fine music—assuming that 
the fidelity level is high enough to make the 
machine attractive in this role, 


Two of the most valuable personalities on 
the advancing front of sound-reproduction 
methods are FF, V. Hunt and J. H. Pierce, 
engineers at the Cruft Laboratory of Harvard 
University. They have been especially in- 
genious in pickup design, and their experi- 
ments with permanent points of very low im- 
pedance have had a definite influence on com- 
mercial designs. They have lately announced 
a new principle that has great promise for the 
music lover. This idea has become feasible, 
incidentally, only as a result of their own de- 
velopment of permanent needle points that 
move freely in both horizontal and _ vertical 
directions. The new method utilizing these 
needle properties is to make the point ride the 
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“Side wall” of the groove at all times, thus 
making sure that the point follows exactly the 
This eliminates 
the distortion that now results from the mui- 
nute “play” of a needle that rides in the bot 
tom of the groove. Such a conception of 
“positive drive” is, of course, impossible to put 
into practice without the very greatly reduced 
pressure and the extremely low impedance in 
both horizontal and vertical directions that 


the Messrs Ilunt and Pierce advocate for 


Wave forms of the vroove. 


pickups, together with a carefully designed 
needle point that hoids its shape permanent 
ly by combining all these factors with the 


smaller groove that would be possible, the 
plaving time of a 12-inch record could be 
doubled or tripled with a great reduction of 
distortion, 

The commercial development of such a dise 
depends, of course, on the general distribu 
tion of pickups embodying the Hunt-Pierce 
design ideas. Since such pickups are still in 
the laboratory and are apt to be expensive 
when they come out, the general acceptance 
of “side-wall drive” must be considered more 
of a hope than an expectation, but a hope that 
intelligent music lovers can strengthen by dis- 
cussion and interest. 


OVERTONES 


@ it is rumored that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is to record the Missa Solemnis of 
Beethoven and also Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony ... Alexander Kipnis was in the Victor 
studios recently, we are given to understand, 
recording a series of lieder and some Russian 


songs ... Bartlett and Robinson, the English 
two-piano team, are to record a series of works 
for Columbia. . . Petri was recently heard in 


two concertos with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Rumor has it that Columbia took 


one of these 


a recording o 
* *k x* 

Streamling Your Hips and Thighs with 
Wanda Bowman-HWilson is the title of what 
its sponsors are pleased to call a history-mak- 
ing specialty album of four records which has 
just been released by RCA-Victor (set No. 
P-8). The equivalent of three months’ studio 
work in body-proportioning exercises is cov- 
ered by the recordings; the album is the first 
of its kind specially designed to proportion a 
particular body area. No music is used for 
timing the exercises. Only Wanda Bowman- 
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Wilson’s persuasive voice is used to indicate 
the tempo and drive, and the effect it has on 
the listener must be heard to be believed. The 
lady has the most original pronunciation of 
one, two, three, four we have ever heard; she 
backs our old sergeant-major off the map. It 
is claimed that the effect is as if she were in 
the room with her clients, encouraging and 
correcting them. \Vanda-Bowman-\Wilson 1s 
a recognized authority in the field of correc- 
tive exercises as well as figure proportion- 
ing. but our advice is do not let junior ape 
her manner of speech. 
Se 

During January Stephen Fassett will pres- 
ent several interesting personalities in his 
Great Singers Series over Station WOXR. 
The following programs are announced: Jan- 
uary 11 - Grete Stueckgold (in person) ; Jan- 
nuary 18 - All-star resumé of Faust; January 
25 - Fernando de Lucia, with Kermit Mur- 
dock as commentator. 

s+ * 

Vincent Lopez breaks into print again with 
the death of Artur Bodanzky, the Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, and also in connection with 
monkey business. Lopez claims that before 
he gave his symphonic jazz concert at the 
Metropolitan in 1925 he went to Bodanzky 
for some lessons in conducting. Bodanzky 
asked him how much he earned. “$200,000 
“In that case,” he 
quotes Bodanzky as saying, “It’s | who should 
be taking lessons from you.” This story 
sounds vaguely familiar. Wasn’t it told about 
Stravinsky and Gershwin? Or was it a 
couple of other fellows? 

What is the musical taste of chimpanzees ? 
Mr. Lopez and C. J. Warden, Professor of 
l’sychology at Columbia University, are sol- 
emnly collaborating to find out. The popular 
band leader says he is collecting data on how 
closely apes come to matching human _ reac- 
tions to music. Shades of Darwin! 

k kK * 


a year,” answered Lopez. 


\n unusual album of authentic African 
Tribal Music has been issued by RC.\-Victor 
(set P-10). Described as music in the raw, 
music that weaves a hypnotic spell through 
the pulsating beat of its rhythm, it was re- 
corded in Africa by Laura C. Boulton on the 
Strauss West African Expedition for the 
lield Museum of Natural History. 

x * * 

A new swing instrumental group, called 
the Sextet of the Rhythin Club of London 
(these swing-group names are getting longer 
and longer), has been organized in this coun- 
try by Leonard Feather, a prominent swing 
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EUROPEAN 


It will be recorded by Vic- 


RECORD RELEASES 
England 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. + in B flat, Op. 


60: Toscanini and B. B. C. Orchestra. 
H.M.\V. DB3896/9. 
Cuopin: Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39; 
Claudio Arrau. VParlo. R20469. 
Donizetr.: Lucia (complete), with Lina 


Pagliughi as Lucia; Giovanni Malipiero as 
Edgardo; Manacchini as Lord 
Ashton, E.I.R. Sym. Orch. (Turin), con- 
ducted by A. Consoli. Parlophone dises 
X20454 /66. 

Griec: To the Spring, Op. 43, No. 6: 
mer’s Eve, Op. 71, No. Scherzo Im- 
promptu, Op. 73, No. 2: and SInpInG: 
Rustle of Spring, Op. 32, No. 3: Eileen 
Joyce. Parlophone E11427. 

Hayvpn: London Symphony (No. 104, in D 
major); Beecham and London  Philhar- 
monic Orch. Columbia LX8469/71. 

STRAVINSKY: Le baiser de la Fée - Pas de 
deux; Dorati and London Phil. Orch. Col- 
umbia DX949, 

WAGNER: Riensi - Overture (3 
Beriioz: Marche Trovenne; 
and Paris Conservatory Orch. 
discs LX860/1. 

‘Woop: Fantasia on British Sea Songs: 
Sir Henry Wood and London Sym. Orch. 
Columbia DX954/5. 

x *k * 


Giuseppe 


Sum- 


sides): and 


Columbia 


According to the New York Times, Tosca- 
nini, after hearing a recording of his recent 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
in Carnegie Hall in New York, has asked to 
play all his concerts in that auditorium with 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra next season. 
It is to be assumed that all future recordings 
will also be made by the Italian maestro in 
Carnegie Hall. This is assuredly good news. 


Record Collectors’ 


Corner ees 


@ Where are several interesting collectors’ items 
this month. Mr. Caidin of the Collectors Re- 
cord Shop in New York announces the entry 
of that shop into the field of repressings of 


rare records. The first release is a re-record- 


Weingartner | 


ing of two arias sung by Emma Calvé, origin- 
ally made in 1910. The first aria is from the 
Seduction Scene of Massenet’s Sapho. The 
role of Fanny was created by Calvé in 1897. 
The record reveals the famous soprano at her 
best; the scene is sung with genuine feeling 
and remarkable dramatic intensity. The sec- 
ond aria is the familiar Casta diva from Bel- 
lini’s Norma. Although Calvé sang coloratura 
roles early in her career, she never sang the 
part of Norma. It is strange that she should 
have selected this air for a recording, for it 
hardly represents the singer in an ideal man- 
ner. Vocally there is a good deal to admire 
in the record, but from an_ interpretative 
standpoint there is much to be desired. Its 
value therefore is purely historical. (This dise 
is Release No. 1). 
No. 2 of the Collectors Record 
Shop is an excerpt from the first act of Ro- 
stand’s La Samaritaine by Sarah Bernhardt. 
It was re-recorded from an original cylinder 
made about 1904. The first part of the record 
is dimmed by the surface scratch, which it 
was not possible to reduce completely, but 
in the latter part of the record, where the 
surface is quiet and smooth, the voice of the 
immortal Sarah emerges more beautifully than 
we have heard it previously in reproduction. 

Release No. 3 is a re-recording of two of 
the three existent records of Edouard de 
Reszke—the aria /nfelice, e tuo credevi from 
Verdi's Ernani and Tschaikowsky’s Don Juan 
Serenade, The original recordings were made 
in| 1904 with piano accompaniments. The 
celebrated basso was hardly at the height of 
his career when these were made and vocally 
they hardly measure up to expectations, but 
the consummate style of the singer is fitting!y 
preserved for posterity in these selections. 

Speaking of the de Reszkes, Mr. Seltsam 
of the International Collectors Club 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, writes us that his 
latest release will be a re-recording from the 
Mapleson collection of cylinders made in the 
wings of the Metropolitan Opera in the early 
years of the present century. The voice is 
that of Jean de Reszke, and the selections he 
sings are the end of the O paradiso aria from 
Meyerbeer’s L’.lfricaine and a portion of the 
Forging Song from Wagner’s Siegfried. The 
Africaine selection was recorded during a 
performance of March 15, 1901 with Philippe 
Flon conducting, and the Siegfried during a 
performance on March 19, 1901 with Walter 
Damrosch conducting. 

These two excerpts of the voice of Jean de 
Reszke are related to commercial records of 
their period very much as a daguerreotype is 


Release 


Record 
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velated to a photograph. The voice was caught 
in the horn from a considerable distance, and 


is necessarily much obscured. In the re-re 
cording the noise of the original cvlinder sur 
faces has been reduced about 75%, but it is, 
of course, still in evidence. Mr. Seltsam says 
that collectors have professed in the past that 
they wanted a recording of Jean de Reszke ii 
it only gave them the ghost of his voice or if 
in it he only sang a scale. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


@ Our feature article this month is by 
Howard 1). McKinney, Professor ot Music 
at Rutgers University, and W. R. Anderson, 
the London critic familiar to many of our 
readers through his writings in The Gramo 
phone and The Musical Times. Che article 
will form part of a book titled MWusie in His- 
tory, Which will be released in the near future 
MeKinney and 


ads 


Anderson several vears ago 


collaborated on a book called Discovering Mi 


sic, one of the best introductory treatises that 
we know. The stvle of both men shows an 
honest love of music and an imagination that 
is stimulating to the mind of the reader. Ver- 
haps the best way to describe this style is in 
the words of a music loving friend of ours, 
who says the authors write about music in a 
vay that always sends him directly to the 
music 

\nder- 
son have written about music against the gen- 
eral background of history. 


In their new book, McKinney and 


The book aims 
to show music as a product of various epochs 
by relating it to the other arts of the time. 
It will run to some 850 pages or more, and 1s 
one of the most ambitious efforts of its kind 
to be made available in print to date. 

Our decorations for our first Mozart issue 
come from the Neumann Art Galleries at 542 
Madison Ave., New York. They are part 
of a collection of rare lithographs, owned by 
Mr. Neumann, which have 
been reproduced in print. 
interesting. Prior te and during the World 
War, Mr. Neumann was a_ publisher of 
graphic arts in Berlin. Among his younger 
artist friends was one Bernhard Hasler, who 
shared with Mr. Neumann a great fondness 
for Mozart’s music. Mr. Neumann has al- 
ways been a great admirer of Le Nozze di 
Figaro, and he believed it was possible to 


never before 
Their history is 
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transform the music of that opera into pic 


torial expression. Imparting this to Hasler, 
he caught the artist’s faney, and accordingly 
tl 


wey began to attend the opera house regul- 
‘ly. After each performance of [igaro, for 
a period of three and a half years (1917- 
1920), the artist made sketches of various 
The finished drawing 
was the result of many sketches, sometimes 
a dozen or more. We regret we could not 
reproduce the pictures in color as they were 
finally conceived to express the nuances of 
Mozart’s music. The artist used pastel shades, 
suggested by the mood of the music or in- 


scenes from the opera. 


strumentation of the particular passage in the 
opera. For example the brilliant and gay mu- 
sic of the overture is done in red, black and 


gold. 


The decorative insert under the front 
cover, reproduced here so that any reader who 
desires may frame it, is in black and a very 
deep green, 

The whole collection of more than 100 pic- 
tures is at the Neumann Art Galleries in New 
York. People who wish to see them can do 
so later, since the art collector will place them 
on public exhibition in connection with the 
proposed revival at the Metropolitan Opera 
this year. Mr. Neumann has asked us to state 
that he will welcome readers of Thy 
can Music Lower. 


Amert 


In connection with these prints we had Mr. 
Miller write us an article on the existent re- 
cordings from Le Nozse di Figaro. 1 a later 
issue, we contemplate publishing articles on 
Mozart’s piano concertos and piano sonatas, 
and, since Mr. Neumann has a collection of 
prints of similar character from Don Giovanni 
which he has promised to let us reproduce in 
part, we will also publish an article by Mr. 
Miller on the existent recordings from. that 
opera, 

*x* *K * 

We are in receipt of the following letter 
from Mr. G. Donald Harrison, the designer 
of the Baroque Organ in the Germanic Mu- 
seum at Harvard University, which we are 
happy to print. 


To the Editor: 

In reference to the December issue of your 
excellent magazine, The American Music 
Lover, | have read with considerable interest 
the reviews contained therein of the recently 
issued Victor records (set M-616) and Tech- 
nichord (set T-1). Both recor lings were 
made by Mr. E. Power Biggs on the Baroque 
organ which | designed and finished for the 
Germanic Museum, Harvard University. 

In view of my very special connection with 
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this particular instrument I trust you will 
pardon me when I say that I strongly disagree 
with the findings of your reviewer in regard 
to the comparative faithfulness of the repro- 
duction of the sounds of the organ in these 
two records. Without in any way 
disparaging the fine work that the Technichord 
Company have done in reproducing this or- 
gan, | must say definitely that the Victor re- 
cords are far superior for the following rea- 


sons: 


sets of 


The clarity of the Baroque organ is ob- 
tained by so voicing the pipes that they are 
extremely rich in harmonic development, 
which is carried up to the very high frequen- 
cies, and in addition to this, the actual design 
of the specification of the instrument is such 
as to favor these higher frequencies by sup- 
plying suitable Mixture stops and eliminating 
the fundamental tones which have been all too 
common in the modern organ. It is obvious, 
therefore, that to get a faithful reproduction 
of an instrument built along these lines it is 
necessary to reproduce as many as_ possible 
of these high frequencies and to generally re- 
capture the balance of the organ from bass 
to treble. The Technichord records favor the 
lower frequencies at the expense of the high, 
with the result that the Pedal is far too heavy, 
in fact more like that tound in the modern 
organ, and the sparkle of the trebles is largely 


eliminated. On the other hand, the Victor 
records maintain the balance of the actual 
instrument very successfully and are truly 
high fidelity records. To any one who is 


familiar with the Germanic organ there is no 
question on hearing these records that it is 
that organ, and for the first time one is able 
to recognize not only the particular tone quality 
of the individual stops but the intricate tonal 
pattern of the various combinations and en- 
sembles. 

Out of fairness to the Victor Company I 
felt | should call this matter to your atten- 
tion, and trust that you will find some op- 
portunity to correct the impression given in 
your December issue referred to above. 

Very truly yours, 
G. Donald Harrison. 


RARE, CUT-OUT, SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDINGS 











Slightly used standard sets up to 50% off; Carusos 
Melbas, Paderewskis, from 39c. Popular records 9%. 
Rare records and catalogues, monthly auction sheet 


Records bought or sold in any 


Write for our lists. 


The Half-Price Record Shop 


101 West 53rd Street New York, N. Y. 


quantity. 
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THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
M The records issued by this society can be 
procured through all music stores. _Member- 
ship in the society costs $2.75 a year, and in- 
cludes a subscription to the magazine. It per- 
mits the member to purchase his records at 
$1.75 either direct from the society or through 
his own dealer, instead of $2.00 which is the 
price of the records to non-members. Postage 
will be charged on all orders under $10.00. 


Sonatine (1931). Dise 25. 


Played by 


Josef Gingold (violin) and Liza Elman (piano). 


BUSONI: Sonatina (ad usum infantis). 


Dise 23. 
BUSONI: Sonatina. (In Christi 
MVMXVII). 
30th 
SCRIABINE: 
Opus 30. 
CLEMENTI: Piano 
47, No. 2 (3 
Arthur 
HAYDN: Sonata 


tion). 


Diem Nativitatis 
Dise 24. 
played by Michael Zadora 

Piano Sonata No. 4 in F sharp major. 
Katherine Ruth Heyman. Dise 20. 
B flat 


HAESSLER: 


Sonata in Major, Opus 


sides); 


Grande Gigue 

(1 side); Loesser. Dises 21-22 

in F major (No. 20 in Peter’s Edi- 

Arthur 

BRAHMS: 
Opus 2. 

CLEMENTI: 
No. 3 
13 and 14. 


CHARLES T. 


Loesser. Dise 19 


Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, 
Arthur Loesser Dises 15, 16 and 17. 


Opus 50, 


Loesser. 


Piano Sonata in G minor, 


(Didone Abbandone). Arthur Dises 


GRIFFES: 


Dises 10 and 11. 


Piano Sonata. Harrison 


Potter. 


IRNEST BLOCH: Five Sketches in Sepia. Harrison 
Potter. Disc 12, 

BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, 
No. 6, 


Played by Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and 2. 


Advisory Board for the Friends of 
Recorded Music 


CARL ENGEL LEE PATTISON 
ALBERT STOESSEL 

CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 

If your dealer does not have above 

arrangements can be made to hear any of 


in which you are 


any of the 
records, 


them interested by writing to 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER, 


5 FOURTH AVE., New York City. 
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WORLD’S 


ON 


A New Otello’ 


TIBBETT, MARTINELLI, 
and Members of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus 


a 


GREATEST 


VICTOR RED 

















From every standpoint, here is a new high in operatic recordings! The 
cast is the best that can be assembled at the Metropolitan today for 
Italian opera. The ensemble numbers will recall the famous groups who 
in other days made history with Lucia Sextets and Rigoletto Quartets. 
The Orchestra, all-important in this particular opera, is handled with 
sensational success by Mr. Pelletier. And the reproduction of the music 
on the records is a brilliant example of the perfection of Victor Higher 
Fidelity Recording. This is an abridged version of “Otello,” sung in 
Italian. Victor Album M-620 (AM-620 for automatic operation). Twelve 
sides, with descriptive booklet, $12.00. 


Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Play the Szostakowicz Fifth Symphony 


To this important contemporary work com- 
pounded of melodic charm, dramatic intensity 
and wonderful sonorities, Mr. Stokowski has 
brought all the brilliance of his great orches- 
tra and his own genius. Don’t fail to hear 
it! Victor Album M-619 (AM-619 for auto- 
matic operation) 12 sides, with descriptive 
booklet, $12.00. 


By Arthur Rubinstein 
A Victor Album of Chopin Mazurkas 


This superb Victor Album covers the entire 
range of Chopin Mazurkas. Mr. Rubinstein, 
already established as a Chopin player of the 
first magnitude, reveals the finesse and polish 
which have made him so. Victor Album M- 
626, 10 sides, with descriptive booklet, $10.00. 


Mozart's Concerto No. 4, in D Major 
by Fritz Kreisler and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Mozart’s favorite violin concerto played with 
all the warmth, geniality and magnetism that 
have made Fritz Kreisler one of the world’s 
most beloved violinists. The London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is conducted in this recording 
by Malcolm Sargent. Victor Album M-623 
(AM-623 for automatic operation) 6 sides, 
with descriptive booklet, $6.50. 


The Beethoven Second Symphony 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 


Here is the master performance of the Bee- 
thoven Second. Both the performance and 


the recording make this album the pre-emin- 


ent recording of this masterpiece. Victor 
Album M-625 (AM-625 for automatic opera- 
tion) 7 sides, with descriptive booklet, $7.00. 























_ 


ARTISTS ARE ON 


SEAL RECORDS! 
Recording with 


JEPSON, MASSUE, DREEBEN 
and Orchestra conducted by Wilfred Pelletier 





The Great Dorothy Maynor’s 
First Recording ! 


VICTOR RECORD 







TT 


Also new Victor Red Seal Records 
by the following artists: 


The Coolidge Quartet... The Boston “Pops” 





Dorothy Maynor’s first recording since her a gg ee = 
a ee NE A , Munic ilharmorie Orchestra playing e 
scovery | Serge Koussevitzky last sum- “5 rs : 

ceenery Sy neem — any last ie Bruckner Ninth... Charles Panzéra... E. 

mer. Here it is two selections chosen from Power Biggs and Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta 

her debut at Town Hall. Ave Maria (“Jung- Piaying Handel... Bid&’ Sayao... Leopold 
frau Mild”) by Schubert and Gretchen Am Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra... 

Spinnrade, also by Schubert. Miss Maynor’s John Charles Thomas... The Trapp Family 

aes nee hos Gh Gok oe Choir (instrumental ensemble)... Webster 

accompanist is Arpad Sandor. ecord No. Booth... Jascha Heifetz.. and Paul Robe- 

15752, $2.00. son. 





















1940 RCA VICTROLA 
MODEL U-40 


with Automatic Record Changer 


Everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph-radio! It has the famous Gentle Action 
Automatic Record Changer, and the new, im- 
proved Viscaloid Damped Pick-up, an engineer- 


ing refinement that insures purer record tone. 
Radio has Push-Button Tuning, built-in Magic 


Loop Antenna, and is designed for use with 
Television Attachment. The beautiful cabinet is 
in smart walnut or mahogany veneers. 


You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.I.T. easy pay- 
ment plan. Trademarks “Victor,” “RCA Victor” 
and “Victrola” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. 
Co., Inc. Ask your music merchant about the 
RCA Victor Long Life Needle. 














VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





RECORD 


Orchestra 


BEETHOV! Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Opus 36: plaved by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Serge Woussevitzky. 


Victor set M-625, seven sides, price $7.00. 


& I rough the years Beethoven's Second has 
grown to be one of the most cherishable of 
all his works to us. Its youthful buoyancy, 
its poetic dignity, its strength and assurance 
are qualities of endurance 


so overpowering as its immediate successor, 


Che work is not 


or so invigorating as the celebrated [Fifth 
Symphony; yet historically it occupies an 1m- 
portant niche. It was far too brilliant and 
large for its first audiences, who could not 


possibly of course, have been aware that it 
would influence later composers. 

The early Beecham recording made during 
the Beethoven Centenary was for many years 
a highly prized set for many music lovers. 
Recently it was happily replaced by a newer 
and more modern recording. ‘There are three 
outstanding performances of this work now 
on records: the Beecham set, the more recent 
Weingartner vei 
Kach of these sets represents a notable per- 
\ll three conductors bring definite 
contributions of their own. NKoussevitzky out- 
lines the symphony’s underlying drama and 
its breadth of design: there is a splendid clar 


his reading. 


‘sion, and the present one. 


formance. 


itv, firmness and precision to 
Weingartner affirms the music’s inherent 
strength, and qualifies its period-stvle—mak- 


ing it seem closer to the 1&8th-century classicism 
of Havdn and Mozart, than do either Beecham 
or Koussevitzk\ Beecham comes between 


these two: one feels he knows and loves the 
the score largely and minutely. fs 36 2 
searching reading of the lovely and spacious 
larghetto, and in the first and last movements 
he is as sedulous with the outer proportions 
of the music as he is revelatory with its inner 
strands. 


It is not always the eritic’s duty to recom- 


mend one performance above another. If he 
prefers one, it may be because he is more 


familiar with that reading. It is frequently 
fatal for record owners to confine all their 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


attention to one reading of a great work of 
music; it sometimes hampers their apprecia- 
tion of another. lerhaps the greatest compli- 
ment we could pay Koussevitzky’s perform- 
ance is that we had no desire to compare it 
with any other as we listened to it. His is 
an opulent and brilliant reading, as cherish- 
able in its way as are those of Beecham and 
Weingartner, 

The recording is, as the sponsors say, “up 
to the unique standard established by the 
.oston Symphony Orchestra’. And that, in 
our estimation, is a vital and realistic standard 
of symphonic recording. On the review dises 
there are some slight nicks at the end of 
several record sides, minor blemishes in an 
therwise fine achievement 

* OK Ox 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 9 in’ D> minor 

(Original [dition); played by the Munich 

Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 5S. 

von Hausegger. Victor set M-627, seven 

dises, price $14.00. 


M Victor speaks about an organized public, 
eager for Lruckner’s music on records, to 
whom this will be a sensational release. Un- 
doubtedly this will be true, but the appeal of 
this work should not stop with the avowed 
Brucknerites, for this symphony, more than 
any other by its composer, deserves to be 
heard by every true enthusiast for great or- 
chestral music 

Bruckner has never really come into his 
due. Until | heard this work I never fully 
appreciated him. ut, when Klemperer in- 
troduced this symphony to New York au- 
diences in 1934, I was so struck with its mag- 
nitude and poetic solemnity that I had a re- 
cording of Klemperer’s performance taken 
off the air. Since then I have become familiar 
with the work and learned to appreciate 
Bruckner more. This despite the great length 
of the symphony. It contains only three move- 
nents, since the composer never finished it. 
‘he first movement takes six sides, the scherzo 
three (side 7 is to be repeated ), and the ada- 
» another six sides. 
I am reminded that it was that great mu- 
sic lover and glowing writer, Lawrence Gil- 
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man, who made me more fully aware of the 
splendid qualities of this work. At the time 
of its performance under WKlemperer, Gilman 
wrote: ~ there is more to be cherished in 
Gruckner than to be deplored. There are mar- 
velous pages in these vast, uneven [ 
his. Hearing them, we realize how deep his 
feelings can be, how lofty a beauty he could 
summen to his measures, how blazing a 
=plendor touches certain towering movements 
in his symphonies. He holds and stirs us in 
a way peculiar to himself when we listen to 
such things as the Dirge in the Seventh Syin- 
phony, the slow movement of the Eighth, the 
closing pages of the .\Vinth The latter is 
music of a valedictory tenderness, full of the 


scores ot 


sense of reconciliation and appeasement, tran- 
quil, not of this world: music that searches 
the very heart of beauty.” 

To the student who will turn to the score, 
Mr. Gilman’s remarks about the original ver- 
sion of the symphony 
comparison with the 
obtainable in the Philharmonia edition, will 
he of interest. Mr. Gilman firmly believed 
that Lowe’s alterations in the score were un- 
authorized, injudicious and impertinent. He 
further pointed out that those who follow the 
work with the will find “instances in 
which not Lowe the tonal chiseller, but Lowe 
the superfluous decorator, is put to rout, and 


(as played here), in 


edited version of Lowe 


score 


something native and strong and unmistakably 
Isrucknerian restored to the structure of the 
Above all, they will listen incredul- 
ously to the climax of the adagio as Bruckner 


sSCOTe. 


actually wrote it, a passage exalted from ban- 
ality to greatness merely by the simple and 
honest process of letting it sound as its creator 
intended. Thus restored and justified, the 
symphony seems more than ever to be, at its 
best, one of the noblest musical legacies of 
the 19th century.. The heroic and passionate 
first movement with its tremendous chief 
theme; the irresistable scherzo; the haunting, 
subliminal adagio are such pages as 
only Bruckner could have imagined and _ set 
down.” 

Although my own estimation of the work 
has never reached the height of Mr. Gilman’s, 
| must admit this symphony has given me a 
great musical uplift upon more than one oc 
casion. And having taken down Mr. Gilman’s 
remarks at the time of the Klemperer broad- 
cast, | was reminded by them, when review- 
ing this work, what a great loss to the world 
of music occurred in Mr. Gilman’s death. 

The present performance is a fervent one, 
although hardly as eloquent and devoted as 
that of Klemperer. The conductor, von Haus- 


these 


egger, is somewhat heavy-handed in the heroic 
first movement, and by no means as sensitive 
in the adagio as the music demands. But one 
has a feeling that the orchestra is not a great 
one, and so the blame for any deficiencies in 
the performance should not be charged en- 
tirely to the conductor. The recording has 
been notably achieved, and since the music is 
given a comprehensive and careful reading, 
one can be truly grateful for the existence of 
this set. 
x * Ok 

MENDELSSOHN : Symphony No. 5 in D major 

(The Reformation); played by the Colum- 

bia Broadcasting Symphony, direction of 

Howard Barlow. Columbia set M-391, 

four discs, price $6.00. 
a Barlow is decidely eclectic in his tastes, as 
who are familiar with his radio pro- 
will agree. In selecting material for 
recording, he has turned from the beaten path 
and given us several works that have not been 
previously recorded. It is good to find him 
turning his attention to Mendelssohn, a com- 
poser who has been rather undeservedly neg- 
lected by the recording companies (although 
the companies might claim that sales have not 
warranted further recordings of his works). 

Mendelssohn was particularly happy in de- 
scriptive music, and the two most successful 
of his symphonies, the Scotch and the /talian, 
were the result of definite pictorial impres- 
sions. The Reformation Symphony, despite 
its late opus number, was written prior to 
both of these. Mendelssohn planned it before 
he made his memorable trip to Great Britain 
in the summer and fall of 1830 (the trip that 
later inspired the composition of Fingal’s 
Cave and the Scotch Symphony), and com- 
pleted the work in April of the following 
year at Berlin. In this work Mendelssohn’s 
inspiration was of a religious nature. For 
example, the opening movement utilizes the 
lmen formula of the Saxon Lutheran Church, 
the same music that Wagner later made use 
of for the “Grail” motive in Parsifal, And 
the third movement employs the Lutheran 
Chorale, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. Thus 
we have the establishment of the Reformation 
spirit in the music 

Mendelssohn entitled this work Symphony 
for the Festival of the Reformation of the 
Church. Although it was intended for the 
Tercentenary of the Augsburg Confession in 
June, 1830, the symphony was not heard in 
public until November, 1832. The “grail” 
theme appears in the impressive introduction 
and closing section of the first movement. The 
second movement, a scherzo, although not so 


those 


grams 
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light or buoyant as others Mendelssohn has 
Written, is nonetheless effectively contrived 


and characteristic In construction. Some com 
mentators have questioned what it has to do 
with the Reformation, but one must admit it 
affords a not inappropriate contrast to the 
other movements. The andante that follows 


is somber-hued; it leads without break into a 
final allegro section, which was not, as on the 
labeis here, originally regarded as a= fourth 
nreeVemel 
\lendelssohn is less compelling in his reli 
ous moods than he is in his picturesque mu 

vat the Scottish 
country affected him deeply and that those 


sical memories (one feels t] 


WMpPresslols evoked a more spontaneous ex 


pression than the religious influences. In the 
present work the emotions of the composer 
do not seem to have been affected as force 
fully by the subject. Much of this work ts 


pedestrian, lacking the giowing richness and 
] 
i 


g g 
individuality. of the Scotch Symphony an 
the melodic purity and polished craftsmanship 
ot the /talta Yet there is appropriate dig 


nity and some majestic sweep, and, of course, 


careful workmanship ( Mendelssohn was never 


the careless artisan '} perhay as one becomes 
better acquainted with the music one’s enjoy 
nent of it may increase. \WVe are fortunate to 
have thus ¢ <cellenthy recorded set to provide 
the opportunity to do thts. 

Barlow gives a thorough!y competent read 
ing of the score, and the reproduction is full 


nd richly sonorous at all tim 
* x * 
SHOSTAKOVI( Symphony No. 5, Opus 47; 
plaved by Philadelphia Orchestra, direction 
of Leopold Stokowsk1 Victor set M-619, 
six dises, price $12.00. 


@ When Shostakovich’s First Symphony was 
introduced to .\merican audiences, all of seven 
years or more ago, it was evident that a new 
and original foree was at work in the musical 


world. This force was at that time a some 
what uneven one, but it was nonetheless im 
PIressive \s a young man, Shostakovich 
showed the influence of older and contem 


porary composers like Tschaikowsky, Richard 
Strauss and the early Schonberg: his First 
Symphony, which Mr. Stokowski recorded in 
1934, is strong evidence of this, for one marks 


in its upward leaps the Straussian touch, 


even as one feels that its uneven slow move 
ment stems in part from Schonberg’s | er) 
larte Nacht. 

Shostakovich belongs so definitely to a rev- 
olutionary world that we who are separated 


from his mode of living may at first be un 
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able fully to appreciate his gifts. That the 
man is definitely gifted, few, | believe, will 
deny. He has shown us in his First Sym- 
phony, as well as elsewhere, that he is a vir- 
tuoso, a consummate orchestrator, and a bold 
and energetic personality. In his earlier sym- 
phony he evidenced no lyric gifts; behind that 
music one feels rather the personality of a 
young man that viewed the world with an 
ironic, almost diabolic outlook. His dispar- 
agers accused him of being flippant in his 
early music, but this same feeling might be 
termed raillery instead of flippancy. As a 
product of an unsettled environment, a land 
that glorified the masses, it may be assumed 
that he strove to speak for them. There is 
in the First Symphony a certain roudyism, a 
rudeness and blatant realism. Yet, if the com- 
poser strove to express the emotions of the 
asses, it must be said he escaped the amor- 
phous syntheticism of the crowd. He regis- 
tered a definite personality, a personality as 
vet undeveloped, to be sure, and with little 
or no inward feeling, yet the individuality is 
unmistakable. 

The annotator points out here that Shosta- 
kovich’s music contains an element that is 
new, for it is frankly political in character. 
But to what degree it is political, it is doubt- 
ful that one hearing his musie could state. Nor 
is it important that we should know, since 
his music, by and large, stands upon its own 
feet apart from any program. 

In the present work the maturity of the 
composer is apparent from its opening pages. 
Ilere we are confronted by a restraint and a 
Iyvricism that was not even intimated in the 


entire First Symphony. The mood is reflec- 


tive, and the lines of the music are long and 
beautifully sustained. There is a richness and 
gow to this music that establish the maturi- 
ty of its creator. Not until the development 
section (side 3) is an ironic touch evidenced, 
but even then there is no distortion of the 
wonderful material that has gone before but 
rather an intensification of its emotion, and 
an animation of the rhythmic pulsation. The 
music ends in a mood of rare poetic tranquil- 
lity. The second movement is written in a 
dance form, and it alone of the four move- 
ments owns the common touch. but again, 
one feels that it glorifies not the emotions of 
the crowd but of a specific group. The treat- 
ment of the solo passages of the first violin 
recalls that in the waltz sections of Strauss’ 
Zarathustra. 

The largo, which follows, is tonal poetry of 
expressive depth. There are moods within its 
variegated canvas that achieve a disembodied 
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NEW COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 
A SONG RECITAL by Roland Hayes ~~~ 


Columbia proudly presents the first recorded 
song recital by Roland Hayes, one of the 
supreme artists of our time. Roland Hayes’ 
magnificent voice and musicianship are flaw- 
lessly captured in these resilient recordings 
which present a fascinating program in the 
development of the art song. This treasury of 
music by Monteverdi, Galuppi, Bononcini, 
Bach, Beethoven, Massenet and Quilter, as well 


as a French Chanson and two negro spirituals, 
is a joy forever to those who know, and those 
yet to hear Mr. Hayes’ exquisite artistry. 
2 Accompanying this album is a booklet written 
by the artist in which he states his aesthetic 
credo and relates experiences with his famous 
teachers and friends. 

Album M-393 (Five 10-inch Records) Price $5.00 
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MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 5, in D major BLOCH: Quartet 


(“Reformation”) Op. 107 Stuyvesant String Quartet (S. Shulman and Smirnoff, 


Howard Parlow conducting the violins; Kievman, viola; A. Shulman, ‘cello) 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony An early work, the Quartet is one of the first to call 
Howard Barlow's brilliant line of Columbia Masterworks the world’s attention to Bloch’s creative genius. In. this 
recordings is increased by the superb interpretation of debut recording, the brilliant Stuyvesant Quartet has had 
this austere symphony which combines intense religior the personal supervision of Bloch himself. 
feeling with free flowing romantic lyricism. 


Albums M-392 and AM-392 (Six 12-'nch Records) 


Albums M-391 and AM-391 (Four 12-inch Records) Price $9.00 


Price $6.00 


HANDEL: Concerto Grosso No. 6, in G minor. REGER: Unaccompanied Suite in G major, 
Op. 6, No. 6 Op. 131c, No. 1 

Felix Weingartner conducting the Emanuel Feuermann (Cello) 

London Symphony Orchestra The real genius of Reger who carried on the traditions 
A magnificent interpretation of the sixth of Handel's of Bach and Brahms. A _ unique addition to recorded 
twelve grand concertos composed in one month in 1739. chamber music. 
Album X-154 (Two 12-inch Records) Price $3.50 Album X-152 (Two 12-inch Records) Price $3.50 


COLUMBIA ALBUMS FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 BIZET: Carmen Suite 
Felix Weingartner conducting the Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the 
“pane he aomiaiiaen Pe i sg ; London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Albums M-383 and AM-383 (Five 12-inch Records) Album X-144 (Two 12-inch Records) Price $3.50 
Price $7.50 
obi sae. ae : oe ae ad ; BLOCH: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 21, in C , for Piano, sd “ “ : d ae ace 
~ 6 our ere Joseph Szigeti (violin) anc rchestre de la Societe 
> <= errneage ) ‘et des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
aiter mleseKing |{ lanist) conducted by Charles Munch 
Albums M-358 and AM-358 (Three 12-inch Records) _ Albums M-380 and AM-380 (Four 12-inch Records) 
Price $~.00 Price $6.00 
MOZART: Symphony No. 36, in C major PISTON: String Quartet No. 1 


“ b 4 ~~ r hed 
( —) a ctnaatinn the COWELL: Movement for String Quartet 
London Philharmonic Orchestra The Dorian String Quartet 
Albums M-387 and AM-387 (Three 12-inch Records) Albums M-388 and AM-388 (Three 12-inch Records) 
Price $5.50 Price $5.00 
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quality of beauty. The annotator pertinenth 
points out that its harmony could not have 
been written in any age other than our own, 
yet it is not “modern” in the sense that the 
harmony of such men as Stravinsky and 
Schonberg is. .\s Stokowski unfolds it to us 
in this splendid recording, it comes to us 
as deeply moving music, more sincere than 
any that we have previously heard in the larger 
works of Shostakovich. The finale is stirring, 
energetic and colorful Here we meet the 
composer of the First Symphony, but more 
matured in his virtuosity and abandon. 

What Mr. Stokowski does for this music 
must be heard to be fully appreciated. Through 
out he plays with unquestionable devotion and 
enthusiasm. .\nd the recorders have done full 
justice to the conductor and his orchestra 
Phis is, by all odds, the album of the month, 
to our way of thinking 


~: 


WAGNER: Die Ialkiire - Magic Fire Musi 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, direc 
tion Leopold Stokowski. Victor disc No 
15800, price $2.00. 


BH One of the truly magical moments in Wag 
ner is that when Wotan imprints a long, linger 
ing kiss on Brtinhilde’s eves and she sinks in 
his arms wrapped in sleep while the orchestra 
with richly chromatic chords begins the Magic 
Slumber Motive. follow are 
the summation of a notable score, filled with 
noble tenderness. The music is extraordin 
arily beautiful and eloquent, and the final 
pages, with the underlying themes of Wotan’s 


The pages that 


Parting Salute and the Knowledge of Fate. 
are unforgottable ones, Lost is the laughter 
loving happiness of Vaihall to favorite 
daughter, who is now destined to lie on the 
fire-surrounded rock until the hero Siegfried 
awakens her. \Votan’s grief is fully and poig 
nantly depicted 

Stokowski has already given us a fervent 


reading of this music in his album of excerpts 
from I/lalkiire, but there the emphasis is on 
the drama and the voice of \Votan is included. 
Here the conductor gives us the concert ver- 
1 the Magic 
\WVotan’s Fare 
well Scene and extending through to the end 


sion of this music, beginning witl 


Wie 


Sleep Motive at the end 


of the opera. This newest version is superbly 
recorded with a more realistic 
orchestral nuances than 


realization of 
its pred cessor. 


P. £t. 


x * * 
Scott: The Toy Trumpet; and Goutp: Pav- 
ane. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 4456, price 


$1.00. McBrive: Swing Stuff, and Jingle- 
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Jangle. Victor disc 12597, price Si SS. \ll 
plaved by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
direction Arthur Fiedler. 


BM There are divided opinions about the desir- 
ability of an organization like the 


‘ep 


Boston 
ops” playing such music as this. However, 
these four pieces were included in the varied 
repertoire of the recent “Pops” season, and, 
since they found considerable favor with its 


audiences, there is no reason to believe they 
will not find favor with American record 
buyers. 


i¢ four pieces, those by McBride are 
best suited to performance by the “Pops”. In 
Swing Stuff, which features a solo clarinet, 
the composer plays the solo instrument. Jingle- 
Jangle is classified as “sweet jazz”; it fea- 
tures the vibraphone, whose vibrations we've 


CF £1] 


t 


never been able to disassociate from those of a 
jelly fish. 


both pieces, 


There are diverting elements in 
although our memory of them 
does not extend beyond the needle’s tracking. 
The recording of all four numbers has been 
favorably accomplished: there is none of the 
over-amplification evident in many previous 
records of the “Pops”’. 

r. %, 


Concertos 


Bacu, J. C.: Harpsichord Concerto in E flat, 
Op. 7, No. 5; played by Ralph Kirkpatrick 
with Hildegard Donaldson and Lois Porter 
(violins), and Aaron Bodenhorn (cello). 
Musicraft set 38, two discs, price $3.50. 

i In the November issue we reviewed an- 

ther of J. C. Bach’s Harpsichord concertos, 

the one in G major, Op. 7, No, © (Victor 

dises 4441-42). 

at that time, such music as this, judged by 

wiv standards, is music of beauty. Dut whereas 


\s the commentator observed 


the G major Concerto was a work of grace 
ind charm, the present one sounds a deeper 
note of expression. One is reminded by the 
“Mozartean” character of this music that 
Johann Christian Bach influenced Mozart. 
Perhaps this work furnishes us with as good 
a clue as any as to why that was so. F[or 
here the famous “London” Bach is concerned 
iot merely with the style galant, in which 
grace and charm abound, but rather with ex- 
pressing a more sombre emotion. The open- 
ing movement owns an underlying serious- 
ness, and this Kirkpatrick wisely stresses. As 
the annotator points out, the music is remin- 
iscent in part of the composer’s father, The 
slow movement stems from the Italian aria, 
and is facile and graceful, while the finale is 
a brilliant show piece. 
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As in the case of the G major Concerto, 
the recording of the present work has been 
entrusted to a small group, thus keeping the 
music within an intimate frame. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, whose harpsichord recordings have 
already received wide praise, plays this con- 
certo with fine comprehension and _ feeling. 
The clarity of his style and the sentient inti- 
macy of his playing are attributes all too sel- 
dom conveyed on records. Undoubtedly 
the competent team work of his associates 1s 
traceable to his influence, and it is to his 
credit that a fine ensemble has been main- 
tained. The recording does justice to the 
playing. —P. H..R 

one 
Mozart: Concerto No. 4+, in D major, K. 218: 
played by Fritz Kreisler, violin, with the 

London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 

by Malcolm Sargent. Victor set M-623, 

three discs, price $6.50. 


M This loveliest of violin concertos was the 
first major work to be recorded by Kreisler, 
way back in the acoustic days. The success 
of that recording, we are told, was one of 
the deciding factors in the movement that 
transformed the record catalogues from col- 
lections of single discs to the series of musical 
masterworks familiar to us today. Another 
landmark in record history was this same con- 
certo as played by Joseph Szigeti with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Surely no one has 
forgotten the hosannas that greeted that set 
on its release in 1935, and probably few lov- 
ers of Mozart, the violin, or the concerto have 
cenied themselves the thrill of owning it. 
The release of a new Kreisler version, 
therefore, furnishes the occasion for com 
parisions. | have found it increasingly true 
that in making such comparisions the reviewer 
must bear in mind that he has at least two 
classes of readers—those to whom the quality 
of the recording 1s all-important, and those to 
whom, like myself, a more vital performance 
more than compensates for mechanical super- 
iority. In the former respect there can be 
no doubt that the new album has a definite 
advantage. There is more of both spacious- 
ness and clarity in the Victor recording, for 
\reisler has the advantage of the very latest 
and best reproduction. The Columbia set, an 
outstanding one in its day, stands up well 
enough until we contrast it with the Victor: 
it is certainly not yet by any means a poor or 
outdated recording, nor one of which we would 
question the merits if it were the only one in 
the field. In the matter of interpretation to 





SCHIRMER'S 
LIBRARY OF RECORDED MUSIC 


Presents 
HAROLD BAUER «wi the Piano 
PLAYING 
Characterstuek (Mendelssohn), Reverie (De- 
bussy), Harmonious Blacksmith (Handel), 
Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp (Bach), Ro- 
mance (Schumann),  Bereeuse (Chopin), 
Waltzes, Op. 39, Nos. 15 and 16 (Brahms), 
Moment Musical (Schubert), Sonata in A 
(D. Searlatti) and Le Carillon de Cythére 
(Couperin) - 

SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 1 ........ $5.00 
RUDOLPH FRIMIL in Person 
PLAYING 
“Highlights from Friml Operettas” Sympa- 
thy; ['m Only Dreaming; I Love You, Dear: 
Giannina Mia; The Bubble; Allah’s Holiday; 
Waltz Huguette: March of the Vagabonds; 

Give Me One Hour; and Rose-Marie. 


SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 2 ........ $7.50 
“Moods and Fancies” (A collection of ten 
original piano solos and improvisations.) 

SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 3 ........$7.50 
Oriental Album (Including Chinese Suite 
(“Po Ling and Ming Toy”) and Arabian Suite. 

SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 5........ $6.00 


Indian Love Call and L’Amour, Toujour, 
L’Amour. Rudolf Friml (piano). 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-2511 ..$1.50 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


Quartet in A Minor, played by the Gordon 
String Quartet. 


SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 4 ........ $5.00 
DIOSA COSTELLO—New Latin Sensation 
SINGING 


“All Dressed Up” (Spie and Spanish) and 
“She Could Shake the Maracas.” Both from 
the Musical “Too Many Girls”. 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-508 ....$.75 
“Perfidia” (“Unfaithful”) and “La Conga” 
(Havana’s Calling Me). (Two South American 
Favorites). 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. §-509 ....$.75 

LANNY ROSS, Tenor 

(Star of Stage. Screen and Radio) 
“Giannina Mia” and “Something Seems Tingle- 
Ingling” with the composer, Rudolf Friml, 
the piano. 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. §S-505 ....$.75 
“Faithful Forever” and “I Hear a Dream” 
from Paramount film = “Gulliver’s Travels”, 
with orchestra under J. Lilley. 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-506 ....$.75 

SHEILA BARRETT 


The inimitable satirist in two of her famous 
comedy sketches 
“Professional Southern Girl” and “The Chorus 
Girl”. 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. §-5501 ..$1.00 


Obtainable — your dealer 


GSCHIRNRs 


MUrray Hill ia" 
3 E. 43rd ST. - EW YORK, N. Y. 
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my own taste the odds are strongly on the side 


Nevertheless the deliberate and 
slightly stodgy tempo adopted by Malcolm 
Sargent for the first movement of the Kreisler 
performance would perhaps not merit these 
adjectives except in contrast with the note of 
jovous freedom immediately captured by Sir 
Thomas Beecham for Szigeti. Of course the 
\reisler tone is more sensuously appealing 
than that of Szigeti, and the veteran plays 
for us here very much in his best old manner. 
But his is careful fiddling while that of Szi- 
geti is happy and infectious. [ven in the slow 
movement, where Kreisler might be expected 
to shine with particular lustre, | find more 
of poetry and of that tear-provoking serenity, 
best described by the misused word classic, 


of Szigeti 


in the playing of Szigeti. (nd in the final 
rondo, where jauntiness is the order of the 
day, Szigeti is just that much jauntier. The 


reason for the inspiration that seems to have 
gripped Szigeti and passed Kreisler by is 
surely to be sought in the difference between 
the two conductors, It ts simply a choice be 
tween a great conductor and a merely excel- 
lent one. 

\ word should be added about the cadenzas. 
Kreisler uses his own, which seems to m« 
better, because more imaginative, than the 
Joachim ones employed by Szigeti. They are 
also apparently more taxing, although the 
great man tosses off their double stops with 
ease and assurance. Cadenzas are always apt 
to be a bit out of the picture in such a tower- 
ing work as this, but to my mind Kreisler’s 
are less so than those of Joachim. 

—P.M. 


* * * 

RAvEL: Concerto for the Left Hand; played 
by Alfred Cortot and the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, cond. by Charles Munch 
Victor set M-629, two dises. price $4.50. 


M Hardly one of Ravel’s mos 
positions, this concerto is se 


popular com 
dom heard in 
the concert hall. It was written in 1931 for 
the one-armed Paul Wittgenstein, who later 
performed it in this country. Most pianists 
neglect it, apparently feeling that with the use 
of the left hand only they can indulge in ex- 
actly one half of the pyrotechnics they other- 
wise are entitled to. And when a virtuoso has 
two perfectly capable hands why should he 
waste one? 

It seems to me that. this work is one of 
Ravel’s most effective and beautiful efforts. 
It is highly atmospheric—pseudo-impression 
istic, if you will—but glittering and transpar- 
ent in texture, with shifting, kaleidoscopic 


t 
( 
1 
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harmonies, 
it is full of lovely melo 


ind richly sonorous scoring. And 
lies. Surely Ravel 
never wrote anything more lyrical than the 
opening meiody of the second. side. 

Formally the work is loosely constructed. 
It is not a concerto in the orthodox sense of 
the word, and its one movement consists of a 
series of episodes, with the return of the first 
theme near the end binding the whole together. 
There is little in the way of development; 
Ravel was striving not for formal design but 
for rhythm and color—color above all. But 
it would be a mistake to overstress the sophis- 
lication, delicacy, and exquisite qualities. As 
Paul Landormy states “ his music is al- 
Ways remarkable for its substantialness, how- 
ever delicate and light it may be. It is of a 
classical correctness and elegance.” 

There is a previous recording of the work 
which Polydor recorded with Jacqueline 
Blanequard, Munch, and the Paris Philhar- 
monic. [flowever, since it was available only 
on import, the Victor set is, for most Ameri- 
cans, a first recording. 

As expected, Cortot does wonderful work 
here. It is hard to believe that his left hand 
covers all the ground that it does, although, 
at a matter of fact, it would be of no con- 
sequence at all to me if he were Siva himself, 
bringing his many arms into play. The con- 
certo is not a showpiece but serious music 


where the piano is a part of the orchestra, 
and the important fact is that Cortot has 
scrupulously followed the score and _ saliently 
brought out all of its qualities. Ile is given 
excellent support by Munch and the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra, although the accom- 
paniment is at times a little too heavy and 
turgid for my liking. 

The recording is consistently good and the 


surfaces clear. I suggest keeping the treble 
control turned up, since much detail will be 
lost if the bass is accentuated. —H. C. S. 


Chamber Music 


CARPENTER: Quarict in .1 minor: played by 
the Gordon String Quartet. Schirmer set 
No. 4, three discs, price $5.00. 


B John Alden Carpenter, who has contributed 
some of the best songs to be found in the 
American vocal literature, has been more wide- 
ly featured by singers than by instrumentalists. 
True, his orchestral music has received some 
share of attention, and two works Sky- 
scrapers and Adventures tin a Perambulator 
(Victor sets M-130 and M-238)—have been 
recorded, but his chamber music has not been 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUPREME INTEREST 
TO RECORD ENTHUSIASTS 


Two obstacles in the path of record owners who would like to own and follow the scores of their 
favorite chamber music works are now completely removed: first, the high cost of the scores, nearly 
all of which are imported; second, the inability of those without training in the art of score reading 
to follow the music readily. 


The Longmans 
Miniature Arrow-Score Series 


Longmans’ scores remove both of these obstacles completely; first by supplying American-made 
seores in collective form at a fraction of their former cost; second, by equipping the scores with the 
arrow system, devised by Albert E. Wier, which enables everyone who can read ordinary instru- 
mental or vocal music to follow any score at first reading. ‘The initial volumes in this series are: 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF BEETHOVEN 


CONTENTS 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1, Wind Quintet, Op. 16 
Quartet. Op. 18, No. 2 Piano Quartet, Op. 16 
Quartet. Op. 18, No. 3 Septet, Op. 20 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 4 String Quintet, Op. 29 
CHAMBER MUSIC Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 | Wind Octet, Op. 103 
VE | Quartet. Op. 18, No. 6 Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 1 
OF BEETHOVEN | Quartet, Op. 59, No. 1 Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 2 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2 Piano Trio, Op. 1, No. 3 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3 String Serenade, Op. 8 


Quartet, Op. 74 
Quartet, Op. 95 
Quartet, Op. 127 
Quartet, Op. 1 
Quartet, Op. 1 
Quartet, Op. 1 
1 
1 


Piano Trio, Op. 9, No. 1 
Piano Trio, Op. 9, No. 3 
Clarinet Trio, Op. 11 
String Serenade, Op. 25 
Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 1 
Piano Trio, Op. 70, No. 2 
Piano Trio, Op. 97 
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Quartet, Op. 
Quartet, Op. 
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The above volume comprises 352 large pages (9” x 12”) each containing four (4) miniature pages, 
thus reducing turning 75‘:. Critical notes on each of the thirty-three (33) works; all movements 
indexed separately; complete list of standard recordings; interesting bibliography. Price in paper 
binding, $3.00; in cloth binding, $5.00. 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF BRAHMS 
This volume is exactly the same in format as “The Chamber Music of Beethoven” described above; 
it contains all Brahms’ most important chamber music works in addition to critical notes and all 
other special features mentioned. 256 pages. Price in paper binding, $3.00; cloth binding, $5.00. 


CONTENTS 

Piano Trio, Op. 8 Piano Quartet, Op. 60 
String Sextet, Op. 18 String Quartet, Op. 67 
Piano Quartet, Op. 25 Piano Trio, Op. 87 

Piano Quartet, Op. 26 String Quintet, Op. 88 
Piano Quintet, Op. 34 Piano Trio, Op. 101 
String Sextet, Op. 36 String Quintet, Op. 111 
Horn Trio, Op. 40 Clarinet Trio, Op. 114 
Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1 Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115 


Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 
A leaflet containing full information about the arrow system of score reading, the Beethoven and 
Brahms volumes described above, and new volumes of Mozart, Haydn and Schubert to appear 
shortly, will be sent gratis on request. 


For sale at all music and book stores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











sufficiently exploited. Sesides this quartet, 
Carpenter has written a piano quintet (which 
should also be recorded) and a sonata for 
violin and piano, 


Carpenter can be characterized as an ama- 
teur in the best sense of the word: a man 
who honestly loves music and produces it with 
manifest enjoyment. His workmanship is 
polished, his melodies are graceful, and_ his 
music inevitably marks a person of good taste 
and refinement. He is not a modernist in the 
same sense as Piston or Berezowsky are, yet 
his unabashed use of jazz in several works 
and his highly colored harmonies and uncom- 
mon rhythmic patterns definitely relate him to 
his time. Some of his music, like Skyscrapers 
and Arasy Kat, is unquestionably dated, but 
there is much that ts vital and worth knowing. 

No one but an American could have written 
the first movement of this quartet, for its 
syncopated style is characteristic of the Am- 
erican temperament \nd its melodic refine- 
ment and shifting rhythms, its technical mas- 
tery and capricious moods are the hallmarks 
of its composer. The slow movement is a 
lovely mood painting, more atmospheric and 
wistful than evocative of any depth of emo- 
tion \nd the finale, as the annotator says, 
is piquant and colorful, with skilfully com- 
bined Spanish and American rhythms. 

The Gordon String Quartet brings a sen- 
suous warmth to its playing here that is par- 
ticularly gratifying. Although the reproduc- 
tion would have benefited with more spacious- 
ness in the recording chamber, it nonetheless 
owns an admirable balance and clarity. The 
record surfaces, on the other hand, could have 
smoother. 

xk ok * 

BEREZOWSKY: Quartet No. 1, Op. 16: play- 
ed by the Coolidge Quartet. Victor set M 
624, five sides, price $5.50. 

BM Nicolai T. Berezowsky is the second vio- 
linist of the Coolidge Quartet. He has long 
occupied a conspicuous place in the musical 
life of this country. In 1922 he came here 
from his native Russia, and served as first 
violinist in the New York Vhitharmonic Or 
chestra for six seasons. Since then he has 
conducted several leading American orches- 
tras and played extensively on the radio. Be- 
sides being a member of the Coolidge Quar 
tet he is associated with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. In 1928 Mr. Berezowsky be- 
came an American citizen. 

His music suggests the influence of Stra- 
vinsky and Alban berg. The style of writing 
here is somewhat atonal and shuns any mani- 
festation of lyric emotion. The first two move- 
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ments are highly cerebral. They conveyed 
little to the present writer until he obtained 
the score. By following the score, the adroit- 
ness of the part-writing was immediately 
clarified. The composer’s use of canonic de- 
vices and other technical formulae are so 
crowded and intricately set forth that the ear 
cannot fully take them in, although they seem 
quite ingenious on paper. .\lthough the com- 
poser pursues this method of writing even in 
the slow movement, one here finds an emo- 
tional warmth and a semblance of lyrical 
grace completely missing in the two opening 
movements. This reviewer feels that the finale 
is the most successful of the four movements, 
since it owns an energetic drive and a rhyth- 
mic pulsation which typifies the machine age. 
It suggests in part Stravinsky’s Le Sacre. 
The notes refer to this performance as an 
immaculate rendition of the work. This is 
true in many respects; the Coolidge Quartet, 
widely known for its polished performances 
of modern music, does notable justice from 
this standpoint to a difficult score. In our 
estimation, however, greater virility in_ the 
plaving would have enhanced its essential 
qualities. The recording is 


gi od. 
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Brocu: Quartet; played by the Stuyvesant 
String Quartet. Columbia set M-392, six 
dises, price $9.00. 


M This is among the finest works of Bloch, 
and admirers of the composer owe Columbia 
a vote of thanks for making it available in 
such a fine recording. Dloch’s chamber mu- 
sic is now adequately represented on records. 
It is time that we had one of his orchestral 
works; and our vote would go for Schelomo. 
For, splendid as Bloch’s chamber music is, 
his extraordinary fervor and powerful sense 
of modern instrumental coloring are even 
more saliently revealed in his orchestral works. 
In the Quartet we feel at times as though the 
music strains its bonds; we fee! that the com- 
poser was thinking in terms of a larger can- 


vas. One can imagine this work being play- 
ed by a large group of strings. 

Bloch wrote this quartet in 1916. The first 
three movements were composed in Switzer- 
land, in June and July, and the last move- 
ment was written in one week’s time after 
his arrival in New York in September. He 
tells us that the quartet “was composed at a 
period ot double CTISIS, the crisis of the world, 
at the outside, and the crisis of my own life, 
the expatriation from my native land, Switz- 
erland.” tle goes on to say that it shows 
traces of both. 
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Before writing this work Bloch had com- 
pleted two of his greatest works—Schelomo 
and /srae/. It is interesting to note that the 
composer adnuts having used in the first 
movement here a motive from Schelomo, 
which he has treated freely. Both scores are 
based on Eastern scales in part, and both own 
a strong racial coloring. The quartet is a long 
one, exacting for players and listeners alike. 
Yet it is both impelling and exciting music, 
music that throbs and sings, rhapsodizes and 
wails. The mood is almost consistently som- 
ber; the emotions storm-tossed and impas- 
sioned, There is no morbidity in the music, 
however, even though it is frequently lament- 
ative. ' 

The quartet opens in a questioning man- 
ner, but almost immediately the composer an- 
nounces the initial theme, which, as in many 
of his other works, he re-uses throughout the 
work. This theme is Oriental in 
energetic and compelling. 


character, 
The moods of the 
music vary between passionate rhapsody and 
propulsive fervor and vehemence. The move- 
ment is in sonata form, but the treatment is 
unconventional. Perhaps the most original 
movement of the four is the second, a move- 
ment of constantly shifting rhythms, barbaric 
and driving in character. 
pressed 


Hlere one is im- 
by the foree and superb vitality of 
the composer, who tells us that the barbaric 
character of the music was suggested in part 
by Gaugin’s paintings. 
The slow movement is subtitled Pastoralc. 
The themes are constantly shifted from one 
instrument to another, and the players are 
fortunate here in imparting a lovely feeling 
to the alternating moods. Often Bloch fea- 
tures instrument while the others sim- 
ply play sustained chords in pianissimo. Thus 
at the opening of 


one 


side 5 of the recording we 
hear the second vio'in in a giocoso theme, 
suggesting shepherds’ soft 
harmonic background. The composer tells us 
in the notes of the set that the music that fol- 
lows this is intended to transport the listener 
into a prehistoric world, but at the end of 
the movement (side 9 of the recording), it 
is supposed to return him to the Swiss pastoral 
The movement ends in a mood of 
quiet beauty, while the finale is frenzied and 
barbaric. One is reminded of the crucial pe- 
The 
energy is often relentless, fierce, and brutal. 
Underlying the music is an implication of 
impending tragedy, but again the ending is 
tranquil, with the Swiss pastoral theme re- 
calling another world, “a world that was”’. 
Bloch tells us it is intended to convey a note 


pipes, against a 


scene. 


riod of upheaval in the composer’s soul. 


of resignation and acceptance. 

The performance of this quartet was real- 
ized under the composer’s guidance. He at- 
tended over six rehearsals, and the divergences 
in tempi that are found in comparison with 
the score were all made at Bloch’s suggestions- 
and wishes. The members of the Stuyvesant 
String Quartet, a recently formed organiza- 
tion, have long been familiar with the per- 
formance of chamber music. Two of the 
plavers, Sylvan and Alan Shulman (first 
violin and cello), were formerly with the 
Kreiner Quartet. The group is to be com- 
mended for its playing here, which at all times 
realizes the spirit and brilliance of the mu- 
sic. The recording is unusually lifelike and 
full, with a spaciousness that suggests a con- 
cert hall, 

x + x 
FAURE: Quartet No. 1 in C minor, Op. 15; 
plaved by [lenri and Alice Merkel (violin 
and viola), Gaston Marchesini (cello), and 

Elaine Zurfluh-Tenroc (piano). Victor 

set M-594, four discs, price $6.50. 

Bin July, 1936, we reviewed a set of this 
work issued by Columbia. At that time the 
present recording had already been available 
in France for a couple of years or more, 
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Fauré’s reputation rests predominantly upon 
his songs, yet in the sphere of chamber mu- 
sic he had few peers in his native France. 
Florent Schmitt, a pupil of Fauré’s, regards 
his chamber music as more important than 


the piano music or songs. lauré had a rare 
gift for melody, which never descended to 
the banal. The intimate charm of his melo- 
dies has caused him to be referred to as the 
“French Schumann’. 

Those who know the composer’s | iolin 
Sonata, Op. 13 (Victor set M-328) will find 
this work equally, if not more rewarding. The 
same melodic refinement, purity of line, and 


freedom from pretense are evidenced. This 
quartet, written a year later than the sonata, 
owns an affinity with the earlier work. As 


our reviewer previously observed = (July, 
1936), “this work is equally ingratiating for 
its distinguished melodic style, its solid work- 
manship, and its virility of thematic material. 
There are incomparable moments of grace, as 
in the Scherzo; moments of profound con- 
templation, as in the third movement—a move- 
ment which has been accepted as one of the 
inost expressive in all French chamber mu- 
sic; and of exhilaration and emotional depth 
as in the first and fourth movements.” 

\lthough this work dates back sixty years, 
its honesty and youthful aura are as appreci- 
able today as they ever were. The Victor an- 
notator has wisely marked this quartet as one 
that spans the gap between the late roman- 
tics and the moderns. 

Mr. Miller, in his excellent article on Fauré 
in our January, 1937, issue, remarks that the 
Columbia version of this work is definitely 
preferable to this one ( which, as stated above, 
has been on the H. M. \. lists for some time). 
His preference is undoubtedly based on the 
fact that the pianist in the Columbia set is 
Robert Casadesus. Casadesus’ performance 
is unquestionably more sensitive and lucid 
than the present one by Mile. Zurfluh-Tenroc. 
but I must confess | fail to find the mem- 
bers of the Calvet Quartet, who play with 
fhim, any better than the three artists who 
participate here with the lady in question. 
rom the recording standpoint, the honors 
would seem to me to be about even, although 
the surfaces of the present set are much bet- 
ter than those we heard of the Columbia. 


* * * 


IlavpN: Quartets in B flat, Op. 1, No. 1; in 
I: flat major, Op. 20, No. 1: in B flat major, 
Op. 55, No. 3; and in B flat major, Op. 76, 
No. 4; played by the Pro Arte Quartet. 
Vietor album M-595, seven discs, $14.00. 
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M@ This is the eighth volume of the Haydn 
Society. Victor has previously issued Vol- 
umes 3, 4, 5, and 6 (sets M-525, 526, 527, 
and 528). No information as to whether or 
not Volume 7 will be brought out is forth- 
coming at this time. 

No one who is familiar with Haydn’s quar- 
tets needs to be told what a treat lies in store 
for him. It was a bright idea to include the first 
quartet, or rather Opus 1, No. 1 (there is 
some doubt about whether this work actually 
was Haydn’s first in the form). In five short 
movements, it really belongs among the cas- 
sations or serenades, and it is quite possible 
that it may-have been played in the composer’s 
time by a group of more than four strings. 
It is delightful music, and bears the sobriquet 
“The Hunt”. 

Opus 20 shows a wider exploitation of the 
cello than obtains in his previous quartets. In 
fact, his use of the instrument gains in im- 
portance with each of the six works. The 
reader will find a more developed style of 
writing in the recording of Opus 20, No. 5 
(set M-526), than in the present recording 
of Opus 20, No. 1. In the admirably cons- 
tructed first movement of the latter the cello 
has a few important thematic lines, but it is 
not until the lovely slow movement that it 
attains real prominence. One should not pass 
over this quartet without speaking of the 
quietly beautiful trio of the menuet, which, 
curiously, ends nowhere but lends surprise to 
the return of the menuet proper. 

After the superb first movement of Opus 
55, No. 3, the adagio in variation form seems 
a decided let-down. It is a dull movement. 
The menuet does not help to raise the stand- 
ard of the work, but the finale is spirited and 
full of good humor. 

Opus 76, No. 4, is called “The Sunrise” 
quartet. It belongs to a group of six that are 
among the composer’s most treasurable con- 
tributions to the form. The richness of the 
writing, particularly of the inner parts, is 
noticeable from the very opening; and the 
wide range of expression proclaims the ma- 
ture artist. The sustained beauty of the open- 
ing phrases has been widely praised, and the 
adagio has been compared by Cecil Gray to 
movements by Sibelius. 

In all four quartets the Pro Arte group 
plays with well-wrought and expressive co- 
ordination, although it cannot be said that they 
always use a wide range of dynamics. Their 
performance of Opus 76, No. 4, however, is 
a particularly fine one. Here they dig into 
the music and fully realize and exploit its 
vitality and breadth. The recording, made 
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last Spring in England, is excellently con- 

trived. 

x * 

PIERNE: Trois Pieces en trio; played by the 
Pasquier Trio. Columbia set M-153, two 
discs, price $3.50. 

M@ The Pasquier Trio is one of the finest 

chamber music groups before the public, and 

readers already familiar with their recordings 
will need no hint that there is a treat in store 
for them in the performance here. However, 
the music they have chosen to play for us is 
by no means as important as that of their 
previous recorded contributions. True, it is 

music of elegance and charm, written by a 

composer with an understanding regard of 

proportion, but it is not music of great vitality 
or lasting significance. 

The work was written in the last years of 
the composer’s life especially for the Pasquiers. 
The first movement is marked Dédicace sur 
les noms Jean, Etienne et Pierre Pasquier, 
but it will be a very discerning listener indeed 
who will discover the relationship. I fail to 
note the resemblance to Debussy mentioned 
by the annotator in the opening melody of 
this movement, but | do agree that it is a 
wandering, limpid theme which the composer 
adroitly develops. The clarity of the writing 
is particularly praiseworthy. The second move- 
ment, marked Chanson, is typically French 
and truly wistful. The finale, subtitled Trois 
clercs de Saint-Nicholas, probably has a hum- 
orous implication, but since the notes do not 
furnish us with a clue we are left in the dark. 
It is music of a saucy character, suggesting 
that it was written with the tongue in the 
cheek. 

Pierne, in his chamber music, owns a touch 
that is light and extremely skilful. We have 
long owned and admired a recording of his 
Sonata da camera, Opus 48, for piano, flute. 
and cello. It has been noted that his reputa 
tion suffered, as did Elgar’s for example, from 
the success which certain trifles of his achiev- 
ed. Such a work as this is undeniably effec- 
tive music for the home, and where else but 
jon the phonograph could it be enjoyed as it 
should in a performance as polished and sym- 
pathetic as is given it here? The recording is 
good, but not as spacious as we would have 
liked to have had it. —P. H.R. 

x * * 


Keyboard 


Busonr: -ll?/talia (No. 2 of Elegies) and 
Albumblatt No. 3 (In der Art eines Choral- 
vorspiels) ; played by Egon Petri. Columbia 
disc 69761-D, price $1.50. 


M Like most of the Busoni works, these com- 
positions are difficult to describe without tak- 
ing a violently partisan attitude. I, for one, 
find in them an undercurrent of lFranco-Ger- 
man impressionism, written by an Italian com- 
poser who knew the music of Liszt and 
srahms quite well — and who, at the same 
time, wrote in a style that is to a high degree 
individual. The All’Italia (In Modo Napoli- 
tuno) Was written in 1907 and is one of a 
set of six /legies. Certainly the influence of 
Liszt is here, and the use of altered chords 
suggests, at times, Debussy. After a some- 
what long and atmospheric introduction, Bu- 
soni introduces a comparatively simply har- 
monized tune, which presumably is an Italian 
folk theme. The work, incidentally, was de- 
dicated to Egon Petri, who plays it here with 
the transcendent virtuosity that is so peculiar- 
ly his own. 

Written in 1921, the dAlbumblatt is, as the 
subtitle states, in the style of a choral prelude. 
It is an austere piece of music, bound together 
by curiously impressionistic transitory pas- 
sages. The effect is that of a theme with 
variations. Needless to say, Petri plays this 
work by his former teacher as convincingly 
as he plays everything else. 
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HaroLpD BAUER AT THI 


Characterstiick, Op. 7, No. 4: 


MENDELSSOHN: 


Desussy: Réverie; HAND ria con la 
riaziont (Harmonious Bla th): Bacu 
Pro lude and uque lil 8 vi) a fp } ad oO} \ \ iv 


ell Tempered Clavier) : SCHUMANN: 
ynance in B flat 


Cuorin: Berceuse; Drvxaums: !l altzes, Op 
39, Nos. 15 and 16: Scuupert: \oment 
musical in F minor, Op. 94, No. 3: SCAR 
LATTI: Sonata ino A ajor, L. 345: Cot 
IN: Le Carillon de Cythé plaved by 


Harold Bauer. Schirmer set No. 1. five 
10-inch dises, price $35.00 

Wit is with good reason that Harold Bauer 

is widely acclaimed as a miniaturist. 


mon with most great artists 


the more massive keyboard works, but un 
like many of them, he achieves equal success 
with the slighter and more delicate side of 
the kevboard repertoire. Seldom does one 


] 
I 


ian that in the 
present album: seldom does one encounter so 
refined and elegant a style. Here is no blitz 


hear more mellow playing t 
} _s 


pianism, no frantic struggle to conquer 


is mad a haste as possible, but genuine ar 
tistry and lyricism 


Bauer is particularly fortunate in the pieces 
he has selected. The agreeable Characterstiich 
is, | believe, a first recordi g, while the Cou 
perin excerpt has been performed only on the 
harpsichord And most of the others are 
ivailable only in outdated versio1 urther 
more, every selection not only represents the 


‘composer at his best, but the pianist at his 
best The result is a charming miscellany 
which is well worth having, especially since 
Bauer is represented on recordings so infre 
quently 

Particularly noteworthy here is the smooth, 


etfortless piaving Of the Handel 
‘aretully 


Variations, 
vhich is kept within modest bounds. 
It is difficult, however, to single out any one 
selection for special praise, since all are ac 
corded sensitive and poetic expositions. — In 
ht 
as in the Brahms and Schu- 
vert works, but the end justifies the means. 


] 1 


It cannot be said, however, that the re- 


the matter of tempi Bauer is sometimes sl 
ly unorthodox, 


o 
1g 


cording does the pianist full justice. There 
is a lack of resonance and overtones that 


rl, . . 
4 i fis s especi- 


the Bach Prelude and in the 
Mendelssohn and Couperin compositions, all 
of which are decidedly flat. No greater praise 
could be accorded the artist than to say that 
he emerges triumphantly in spite of such 
handicaps. 


sometimes dulls the coloring 


ally apparent in 
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Cuorin: Masurkas (Vol. 1)—Op. 6, Nos. 1- 

+; Op. 7, Nos. 1-3: Op. 17, Nos. 1-4; Op. 
24+. Nos. 1-3; Op. 30, Nos..1 and 3; Op. 
+1, Vos. 2 and 4; played by Arthur Rubin- 


stein. Victor set AMl-626, 35 dises, $10.00. 


WM George Sand once remarked that there was 
more music in the thirteen bars of the C minor 
Prelude than in all the four-hour trumpeting 
of L’Africaine. That statement was mor 
than a tribute to Chopin: it contained an 
esthetic truth which was never so true as to- 
day. Modern music, like modern civilization, 
is bitter, satiric, and powerful; it extols vol- 
une, size, and intellectualism. It is music that 
we must admire; that we often respect; that 
we know is sometimes sparked by genius. 
Respect and admiration we have, yes: but 
t] 


that does not mean love. 


] 


We can be greatly 
impressed by the sleek 


beauty of a cobra, or 
the brute force of an elephant; yet we hardly 
would clutch them to our hearts. So with 
many of the modern works: venom is better 
than peace; it is better to trample than to 
dance; a blow is superior to a caress. 

Now, venom is very potent, and a blow can 
be equally destructive, but some of us dislike 
to be either poisoned or knocked unconscious. 
We are not escapists, nor are we blind to the 
importance and virtues of contemporary mu- 
sic. But, as Newton solemnly assures us, for 
every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. Thus, actuated by the very laws of 
nature, we can’t help it if the explosive pro- 
pulsions of cacophony inevitably hurl us into 
the velvet of the Chepin mazurkas. 

For there is the equal and opposite reac- 
tion. .And what better antidote is there than 
the Chopin of the J/azurkas’ Small in con- 
tent, simple in structure, they are among the 
Most magical things ever penned. In them 
Chopin abandoned his elaborate: figurations, 
and while the writing is intensely pianistic, 
the piano is subservient to the musical idea. 
These mazurkas are in a class by themselves. 
and stand unique even among the works of 
the composer. \ll are in three-four time, 
a mixture of minor and major, with an oc 
casional dip into the harmonies of the aug- 
mented second, fourth, and major seventh. 
And in them is every shade of emotion, every 
particle of finesse, all the perfection of which 
Chopin was capable. 

It was Huneker, I believe, who said that 
pianists of Slavic descent alone understood 
tempo rubato. True or not, it is a fact that the 
greatest Chopin interpreters—Hofmann, De 
Pachmann, Joseffy, Paderewski, Brailowsky, 
and Lhevinne are the names that come first to 
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mind—have, or had, Slavic blood. There are 
exceptions, of course, but the tempo rubato 
must be natural to one’s musical instinct. If 
it is the least bit foreed it changes the bloom 
of the work into a wilting caricature. And 
nowhere in Chopin is rubato more necessary 
than in the mazurkas. 

Rubinstein, of Slavic descent, gives a splen- 
did example of restraint in his use of rubato. 
There could, perhaps, be a little more abandon 
and freedom, but his version is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the exaggerations a lesser pianist 
might have conveyed. The choice of Rubin- 
stein was a wise move on Victor’s part, for 
he plays with unfailing good taste, if not in 
the most subtle manner imaginable. It is 
clean-cut, vigorous pianism which is unsenti- 
mental but never lacking in emotion. Indeed, 
Rubinstein is sometimes perfect. He captures 
the very essence of Op. 7, No. 3, and Op. 30, 
No. 3; while his interpretations of Op. 17, 
Nos. 1 and 2 are invigorating and sensitive. 
In others he is less convincing, although al- 
ways polished and well poised. There is no- 
thing controversial in his playing, unless one 
objects to the sudden rush after the second 
double bar in Op. 17, No. 3, or the curious 
interpolation on the up-beat after the second 
double bar of Op. 7, No. 1. 

Certainly this album is far superior to the 
older versions of l‘riedman (Columbia set M- 
159) and Niedzielski ( }1.M.V.—not in Ameri- 
can lists). As a matter of fact, few modern 
recordings of the mazurkas exist, although 
many were time Collec- 
tors may prefer certain single discs, but on 
the whole Rubinstein’s work is superior to any 
previous version, while, of course, the record- 


recorded some ago. 


ing is infinitely superior. pa. Ain. 
Instrumental 
Bazztini: La Ronde des Lutins; and \WIEN- 


IAWSKY: Polonaise Brilliante in D Major: 
played by Jascha I[leifetz, with piano ac- 
companinents by Emanuel Bay. Victor 
dise 15813, price $2.00. 
M After a breathless rush for synonyms, we 
find that we can do no more than quote Vic- 
tor’s advertising copy. For Heifetz 
off the light-footed measures of the Dance of 
the Goblins with superb grace, charm, and 
fullness, and in the Wieniawski Polonaise, 
plays with the virtuosity and virility long as- 
sociated with his incomparable art.” Shades 
of Paganini! One stands confounded at such 
astounding virtuosity, and many a_ violinist 
who hears this recording will spend sleepless 
nights trying to figure out the formula of the 
Heifetz magic. —H.C. S. 


“tosses 


Voice 


Duparc: Extase; Sérénade Florentine; La- 
inento; La Vague et la Cloche; Testament; 
sung by Charles Vanzéra, baritone, with 
piano accompaniments by Magdeleine Pan- 
zéra-Baillot. Victor set M-628, two discs, 
price, $4.50. 


WM Henri Dupare is one of the tragic figures 
of music. Beyond question one of the most 
gifted pupils of César Franck, he was con- 
sidered one of the great hopes of French mu- 
sic, until at the age of thirty-seven a severe 
illness forced him to retire from active life. 
That was in 1885. He lived on until 1933, 
but was never able to compose again. Al- 
though in his short career he contributed spar- 
ingly to other departments of music, includ- 
ing the orchestral, his fame will always rest 
upon his fifteen which have taken a 
unique place in the history of the lied francais, 
and which have originality and vitality enough 
to ensure them a permanent niche in the ac- 
tive repertoire. With Dupare the French 
song took on a breadth and expansiveness it 
had not before known, a bigness comparable 
to that found in the German lieder of Strauss 
and Marx. The fact that Dupare himself or- 
chestrated most of his songs is an indication 
of this essential bigness. However, for my- 
self, I am glad that M. Panzéra has avoided 
the orchestrations in his recordings, and sung 
the songs to the piano. 

The Victor catalogue already contains four 
Dupare songs sung by this same distinguished 
baritone, and an earlier recording, which in- 
cluded La Yague et la Cloche, has dropped 
from the list several years ago. We can still 
look forward to two or three more discs which 
have appeared in lrance if they had been 


songs, 
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included in this set we would now have most 
of Dupare’s small output. 
the songs in an album is a happy one, since 
original texts and 
translations will undoubtedly be a help in 


selling the songs. 


lhe idea of issuing 


the booklet including the 


The present five songs are not the best 
known of the fifteen. They do, however, re- 
present about as wide a variety as seems to 
have been possible to Dupare’s musical ex 


pression. Essentially the work of a sombre 


1 
| 


musician, the bitter Testament, the lugubrious 


but gripping Lamento, the langorous F-vtase 
(with its suggestions of \Wagner’s Traume) 
and the allegorical La ague et la Cloche 
represent him more characteristically than the 
Sérenade Florentine which is in fact the 
lightest of his works. but each is a really 


fine conception of its kind, and those who 
have known the ravishing Phidylé, the mov 
ing Chanson triste and the haunting Soupir 
will certainly want to know the songs in this 
collection | need hardly say more of the 
performance than that it is Panzéra at his 
best, that he is ably seconded by his talented 
wife, and that the recording is of the same 
high quality we know in his more recent discs. 


FoLK Soncs oF Many Lanps: Iceland: Lit- 
tla boérnin leika sjer; Kvéldbaen; O min 
flaskan frida; Denmark; Jeg kan se paa ding 
Oejne;: De tolv hellige Tin Roselil og 
hendes Moder; Sweden; Utt vaar hage; 
Limu lima; Var e du?; Germany: Dat dit 
min Leevsten biist; Mondscheinlied (Ver- 
stohlen geht der Mond auf); Switzerland: 


Es kam ein Herr cum Schlossli: Yiddish: 


Il'as wet sein as Moschiach wet kumen?; 
! Dudele; France: Gutqnolot de Saint 
Lazo; lotci le joli moi de Alai; America: 
The roving sailor; Rose, Rose. and up sh 
ses: Nottamun Town: sung by Engel Lund, 
mezzo-soprano, with piano acompaniment 


by Ferdinand Rauter \Iusicraft set 39, 


four discs, price $6.50. 


WM The fact that owing to conditions abroad, 
Engel Lund and Ferdinand Rauter will not 
return to America this season lends especial 
interest to the release at this time of the re- 
cordings they made before sailing _ last 
Spring. We can be grateful to the enterprise 
of Musicraft for the happy idea of recording 
this gifted singer, with the assistance of Dr. 
Rauter, who both arranges and plays the ac- 
companiments. We can be grateful, too, for 
the generosity and variety of the set. Of 
course those who have heard Miss Lund will 
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miss several favorite songs from her reper- 
toire, but the selections are, on the whole, ex- 
cellent ones. 

The international folk-singer has always 
been a rarity, and since the heydays of Isa 
Kremer and Nina Tarasova there has been 
no one who could) even approach the 
universality of I¢engel Lund. Singing in nine- 
teen languages, she seems to have the un- 
canny gift of catching not only the character- 
istic feeling and peculiar sound of each, but 
of understanding the racial and psychologi- 
cal differences that make each language what 
it is. Miss Lund is an Icelander of Danish 
origin, and her Seandinavian ancestry prob- 
ably aided her in this respect. 

lt is difficult for one who has had the ex- 
perience of a Lund recital to know just how 
much of her multicolored art will reach those 
who hear her for the first time on these re- 
cords. One of the unique and charming fea- 
tures of her appearances is the rapport which 
she is able to establish with her audiences by 
means of little talks which precede the songs. 
In these talks, before she sings a note, she 
makes her strong personality felt. To have 
included them in the recordings would have 
cut down disastrously on the singing time: 
therefore her introductions have been printed 
in the accompanying booklet. The booklet, 
incidentally, was also to have included the 
original texts of the songs, but again inter- 
national complications interfered, and these 
texts were not received in time to be printed: 

The recording, while it catches the person- 
al qualities of her singing, has a _ certain 
cloudiness which is not characteristic of 
Miss Lund, and which obscures her natural- 
ly excellent diction. Those who know Miss 
Lund will discount this, but to others it may 
he necessary to insist that she is even better 
than she sounds here 

\s for the selections, the album offers a 
genuine feast. .\s my personal favorite, | 
have returned many times to play the Swedish 
side, not only because of the hauntingly lovely 
quality of the singer’s voice in Uti vaar hage 

a simple lovesong in which are blended hap- 
piness and nostalgia) but even more for the 
elemental and primitive exultation of the 
dance song lar ¢ du? The album has been 
weil arranged for contrast and inclusiveness. 
lor example the three Icelandic songs on the 
first record side not only have each a distinc- 
tive charm, but show an amazing contrast of 
mood. The first of them, a song about chil- 
dren picking berries, is the ideal beginning 
for the listener, because its absolute simplicity 
is irresistible. This is followed by a superb 
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prayer, which is one of the 
things in the set. Then a curiously 
impressive hymn in praise of a bottle affords 
another complete change. [ would like to 
dwell in detail on every song in the collection, 
but | shall only pick for special mention the 
devastatingly simple 

hellige Ting (1 


this unmoved ), 


most 


Danish counting song De 
to listen to 
Mondschein- 
songs, and 
melodies on the 
It is good to be able to 
songs of our own country 
on the program. 


defy anyone 
the lovely German 
lied, the two impressive Yiddish 
the attractive Appalachian 
last side of the set. 
remark that these 
re quite as charming as 


ally 
* *K % 
ScHUBERT: Ave Maria, Op. 52, No. 6; and 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, Op. sung by 
Dorothy Maynor, soprano, accompanied by 
Arpad Sandor (piano). Victor disc No. 
15752. price $2.00. 


Pl Some impressive 
be uncovered this season 1f 
is to be eclips ed as the outstanding musical 
discovery. Her Town Hall debut program 
most comprehensive 
singer dared 
with 
began. 


have to 
Maynor 


will 
Dore thy 


very talent 


one of the 
ind most taxing a 
to present, but she 
fresh 
It was inevitablc 


was longest, 
has ever 
survived to the end 
as it when she 
that she should signed to 
and my guess is that this first 
disc is the beginning of and honorable 
list. It may be that in this record will 
take on a certain interest as the 
maiden etfort of great 


new 


a voice as Was 


make rect yrds, 
a long 
time 
historical 


one of the singers of 


our generation. 
This is not to say that Miss Maynor has 
yet taken her place among the chosen tew. 


Her art is still immature, 
her career with a lyric 
iuificent potentialities. Happily, too, she al- 
ready has the skill to realize many of 
potentialities, as well as that inborn musicality 
which is a part of the birthright of her race, 
and best of all an intellect capable of grasp- 


though she 


soprano ve ice of 


begins 
iag- 


these 


ing the deeper significance of what she sings, 
and communicating it to her audience. With 


a few concert 


Maynor 


years of 
accidents, Miss 
elect. 

It is a little unfortunate that the singer has 
chosen to make her phonographic debut with 
two such well-known and unneeded songs, 
particularly as there were other things on her 
program which she sang with greater 
In both songs she well and tastefully, 
with all the right ideas about the proper per- 
formance 3ut both are tremendously dif 
ficult, and she is not yet able to realize them 


experience, 
will be 


barring 
one of the 


effect. 


sings 
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JANUARY 1940 


Musicraft Presents 
Night Life in New York 
JOHN HOYSRADT 


an Opera-Goer any more 
Diplomacy 1940 

The E nal Triangle 
The Senator Speaks on 
rhe Big Fight 

Football is a Wonderful Sport 
The Choir Rehearsal 

The Bedside Manner 

The Dentist’s ( hair 


[ am not 
European 








Arbor Day 


Four 10-inch dises — Album No. 1 — $4.50 

John Hoysradt, the college professor turned actor and 
mimic, well deserves being hailed as the “one man review.” 
Besides being a favorite at the Rainbow Room in Radio City. 
New York, he is contributing a neat caricature in the play, 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner.’”” No word describes 
Mr. Hoysradt’s caricature better than the overworked ad- 
jective, inimitable. 


For the Discriminating Phonograph User 


SAPPHIRE NEEDLE - $1.00 


MUSICRAFT RECORDS, 


10 WEST 47th STREET 


Musicraft’s 


Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ller 
girlish and simple, 


completely. Gretchen am Spinnrade is 
pathetic rather than tragic. 
l‘or its shortcomings Mr. Sandor’s accompani- 
ment is partly to blame, for his “wheel” is 
an unsteady and unconvincing one. But with 
all its immaturity, Miss Maynor’s singing is 
to be prized, if only for her treatment of a 


few such words as “mir zerspricht” and 
“hin” 
In the Maria the soprano’s conception 


perfect, and the 
feeling of intensification in the 
stanza is a true achievement. How- 
ever, her beautifully planned soft singing is 
not altogether steady in execution. Here, 
as in Gretchen am Spinnrade, we can feel that 
with the ripening of experience she may one 
day give us the perfect performance. As it 
is she comes about as near to it as any recent 
whose have heard. Marian 
\nderson’s version is too slowly sung — to 
make room for two verses on a twelve-inch 
disc it was necessary to cut the prelude, the 
interlude and the postlude. This is a study 
in control rather than a performance of the 
song. [lisabeth Schumann’s recording has 
greater continuity and a superb vocal line, 


is practically way in which 
she vives the 


s¢ cond 


singer records | 


but it is marred by an orchestral accompani- 
ment. [I wonder if any of my readers remem- 
ber an acoustic Victor blue label record by 
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Lucy Marsh, sung, not too inappropriately, 
to a harp accompaniment, in an approxima 
tion of Sir Walter Scott’s original English 
poem, I still feel that because of the limpid 
quality of the voice, and the crystal clarity of 
the melodic line, this is really the most satis- 
fying Ave Maria in my collection. 
e k * * 

Wor: Frithling uber’s Jahr; In der Friihe: 
Auf ein altes Bild; Hetmweh (Morike) : 
luch kleine Dinge; Peregrina No. 1; sung 
by Lotte Lehmann, soprano, accompanied 

piano). Victor 10 


inch set M 613, three dises, price $3.00. 


by Paul Ulanow sky 


W Since she began recording for Victor, Lotte 
Lehmann has done nothing in any way com 
parable to this delightful selection of Wolf 
songs. The voice has somehow taken on a 
new freshness, and has been recorded with 
out that strident) overamp!ification which 
marred most of her recent etforts. Further- 
more she has a new and more sympathetic ac 
companist, and to him too the recorders have 
done better justice than was accorded his pr' 
decessor. 


Every one of the songs in this little set is 


welcome. One of them is a “first”, and only 
one of the others is to be had on a domestic 
dise. Frithling uber’s Jahr has appeared twice, 


mee splendidly sung 


for Polvdor by Schlus 
flatly in the second vol 

ume of the Hugo Wolf Society by Alexandre 

Trianti. lehmann’s voice ts 

in it than that of 


nus and once rather 


lore appre priate 
the distinguished baritone 
and far warmer and more pleasing than that 
f the Greek soprano. [Furthermore she sings 
here with a lightness and charm we could 
hardly have expected from her. (Incidentally, 
in the German text printed in the leaflet the 
word Scherg has been misprinted Schimers 
| 


v). In der Frith 


and translated according 
has been sung for QOisseau Lyre by Erika 
Rokvta, but to most of us the Lehmann re- 
cord is the first. It is an altogether captiv- 
ating lied with 
piano part. -Hlere Lehmann sings with heart 
and soul. We might have wished for a little 
more of Ulanowsky at the climax, but the com- 
plaint is a small one 

I like this singer’s luf cin altes Bild better 
than Janssen’s in Hugo Wolf Society Vol. 5. 
It has, or so it seems to me, a more deeply 


a magnificently constructed 


concentrated mood. [Lehmann sings the Mor 
ike Hetmweh much more quickly and _ less 
thoughtfully than does Gerhardt in Vol. 1, 
but by no means misses the emotional effect. 
however, seems to me less 


successful than that of John McCormack, 


Auch kleine Dinge, 
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simply because it is less lightly handled. The 
first Peregrina song is a little masterpiece, 
formerly unknown to records. It calls forth 
one of the singer’s best performances, both 
in vocal quality and depth of feeling. P. M. 


- s * 


\ SonG RECITAL BY ROLAND HAYES: MONTE- 
VERDI: JJaledetio: GAaLuprr: Evviva Rosa 
Bella; Boxnoncini: Lungi da Te; BEETHO- 
VEN; ddelaide; FRENCH CHANSON, 13TH 
Century: L’.dimour de Moi; MASSENET: 
Manon-Le Reve; Quiver: It was a Lover 

and his Lass; Bacu: Bist Dui bet Mir: 

NEGRO SPIRITUALS: Crucifivion (Unaeccom 

panied), and Roun’ “Bout de Mountain: 

piano accompaniments by Reginald Board- 
man, Columbia set M-393, five 10-inch 
dises, price $5.50. 


M There have been a number of fine song 
recitals on records, but none that did quite 
what this one does. The singer has selected 
his program in part to illustrate the evolution 
of the song. This album is in a class with the 
record recitals of Elisabeth Schumann ( Vic- 
tor M-497) and Claudia Muzio (Columbia 
set M-289). Admirers of Roland Haves will 
be gratified to find that he has been accorded 
excellent recording. The tenor has not been 


represented on dises since his acoustic records 
made for Vocalion all of fifteen years ago. 
It is a pity that no recording company saw 
fit to perpetuate his artistry on records before 
this, since the tenor can no longer be regarded 
in his prime. However, Roland Haves is well 
known as an artist of cultivation, and this he 
proves in the present album. 

In the booklet, written by Mr. l[layes, that 
comes with the set, there is an interesting sketch 
of his studies, to show the singer’s claim that 
he follows the great traditions. He recounts 
that he learned the traditions of the song 
literature from Henschel, von zur Muhlen, 
Lierhanmer, and Gabriel Fauré, all of whom 
handed to him what they had received from 
their illustrious masters. The story makes it 
plain that Hayes’ schooling in music and 
esthetic has been enviable. However, inter- 
esting as it is, there really is no need for a 
singer to tell us of his right to authority. All 
he has to do is sing authoritatively. Mr. Hayes 
does, so far as his vocal instrument lets him. 
The voice is on the light side, with a frank 
use to falsetto ( generally artistically used) for 
the highest tones. The diction is very clear 
and highly eloquent (although the vowels are 
sometimes distorted), but the coloring is limit- 
ed and often lachrymose. Hayes knows ex 
actly what he wants to do, and his will makes 
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the voice very nearly do it--near enough to 
make the noticeable effort unimportant. With- 
in the limitations just described, the singer 
presents a musical and emotional message of 
great value in all of the selections but one. 
This is the performance of Adelaide (sung in 
English, but in an acceptable translation ). 

Particularly admirable are the tenor’s per 
formances of the three early Italian songs, and 
the use of the breath and phrasing in these 
are characteristic of his sound artistry. The 
inclusion of the aria from JJanon was not, it 
seems to me, a happy choice; one wishes he 
had chosen a lauré song or, for that matter, 
even a song by Massenet instead. 

In his biographical sketch, Mr. Hayes quotes 
laure as having told him “My songs are so 
constructed. . . that it is not necessary to stop 
or to dwell on any particular word or phrase 
to make an effect.” Peculiarly enough, neither 
Haves nor his accompanist applies this same 
rule to Beethoven, and they are guilty of some 
tasteless “dwelling”. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Hayes’ accompanist is guilty of some poor 
playing also; almost consistently he is just be 
hind the singer rather than with him. 

The unaccompanied = spiritual Crucifixion 
was composed by Haves’ great grandfather, 
whom he describes as “a tribal nobleman am- 
bushed on the Ivory Coast, transported to 
Georgia, and sold into slavery there about 
the vear 1790.” It is a moving portrayal of 
the crucifixion. J/aledetto by Monteverdi can 
be found on Victor dise 15446 [the most de- 
sirable reading of this ingratiating song. Ed.] 
and is also included in the Boulanger album, 


M-496. A. W. 


Verpi: Otello (.\bridged Version), with Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Otello: Lawrence Tib 
bett as lago; Helen Jepson as Desdemona ; 
Nicolas Massue as Cassio: and members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orches 
tra, under the direction of \Wilfred VPelle- 
tier. Victor set M-620, six dises, $12.00. 


HM This is one of the finest recordings of its 
kind. For a long time music lovers have been 
clamoring for an album by members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. Now that it has ar- 
rived, we feel certain that they will be grati- 
fied with it. The choice of Otello was as- 
suredly a very wise one, because it is not only 
a great score but one of the most important of 
the recent revivals at the Metropolitan. 

The role of Otello is one that has been 
coveted by many tenors, but few have been 
able to sing it. It is said that Caruso at one 
time wanted to do the role, but decided against 


it. Indeed, of the several recordings from 
the opera made by him, one, the | engeance 
Duct (with Ruffo), shows the strain it would 
have placed upon his voice. .\nd although his 
recording of the Ora e per sempre addio sug- 
gests that the quality of his voice might have 
been suited to the part, his decision not to 
sing the part was, on the whole, wise. The 
role of Otello was created, as was pointed out 
last month in our article on Tamagno, espe- 
cially for that tenor: he seems to have had 
the requisite heroic quality and the essential 
fullness of voice to do the part justice. Since 
Tamagno’s time, a number of tenors have 
sung Otello with different degrees of success. 
Zenatello was regarded as a significant Otello 
in his day, and Leo Slezak, under Toscanini‘s 
direction, achieved considerable success with 
the part at the Metropolitan. Critics have 
praised Martinelli for his portrayal of the 
role, and well they might: for this veteran 
tenor, now in his fifty-fifth year, in this opera 
gives beyond a doubt one of the most distin- 
guished performances of his long career. Per- 
haps others have brought greater feeling to 
certain scenes — certainly Tamagno remains 
unsurpassed even by Martinelli in the Death 
Scene—but on the whole one’s admiration for 
the tenor is sustained throughout. His splendid 
musicianship and style stand him in good 
stead. True, his voice is sometimes not as 
pleasant as it has been in years past, and he 
oceasionally wanders from true pitch, but 
these are minor faults in an otherwise fervent 
and telling performance. 

Tibbett, as lago, may be regarded as less 
compelling than some of his predecessors at 
the Metropolitan, but his conception of the 
role honors tradition and does justice to 
Verdi’s splendid music. The sinister aspect 
of the character is suggested but not over- 
emphasized ; Tibbett prefers to sing the music 
at all times, which is to the good of its full 
enjoyment. 

Helen Jepson brings a fresh, youthful voice 
to the part of Desdemona. Her singing is at 
all times satisfactory, although lacking in the 
emotional intensity that the part demands. 

The arrangement of the recording has been, 
on the whole, excellently contrived, but some 
will miss the Entrance of Otello and the third 
act duet, both of which have been omitted. 
The first dise (No, 15801) contains Tago’s 
Drinking Song on one side, and the first part 
of the Love Duet, at the end of the act, on the 
reverse face. [ise two (No. 15802) has the 
balance of the duet on one face, and Iago’s 
Credo on the other. Dise three (No. 15803) 
opens with (Otello’s aria, Ora e per sempre 
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addio, preceded by the recitative, and part of 





the succeeding scene, which is continued with 
out a cut On the 1 rst e of e re 
cord is Iago’s recital of the dream of Cassio, 
and on disc four (15804), sid \, the con 
tinuation of the scene ending with the famous 
l’engeance Duet. On the B side of the same 
disc comes Otello’s famous monologue, which 
in the opera is preceded by a superb duet 
(which can be obtained on a Columbia record 
sung by Claudia Muzio and I. Merli). Dise 
five contains on the .\ side the trio in 

lago leads Cassio on to talk about his “ 

Ous follies’’, as Otello eavesdrops The Lb side 


of the dise brings Desdemona’s Salce, Sale 
from the last act. Disc si No. 15806) has 
Varta on e sid | 


Death of Otello on the other 


Desdemona’s 


14°...9 ; . : 
Pelletier’s direction is consistently alert and 


vital, and the recording 1 ull and lifelike. 


7 


There is room for a more detailed com 
parison of existent recordings of Otello, but 
since this would entail greater space than 1s 
available at present, we shall have 
it for an article. (a: oes 


TO BE REVIEWED NEXT MONTH 


GamBss: Lullaby: and Russian ForK Sone 


Vight (arr. Alexandrotf): sung in [English 
and Russian by Paul Robeson, basso, ac- 
companied by Lawrence Brown (piano) 


Victor 10 inch disc No 24 Y, price $75 


H ANDEI Vessiah—Comfort VY Vy / hl 
and Ewer il] Sha Eavalted; sung 
by Webster Booth, tenor, with the [London 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
wick Braithwaite. Victor twelve inch disc 
No. 12598, price $2.00 


HANDEL: Suites: .\ 4; 3 ajor; No. 5 
in E major: No. 7, in G Vo. 10, 
DY minor; No. lA. u ior; plaved by 
Wanda landowska, harpsichord Victor 
set M-592, 6 dises, price $12.00. RAMEAt 
Suite in inor: plaved by Wanda Lan 
dowska, harpsichord. Victor set M-393, 
3 discs, price $6.50. 

Frimi: Highlights from Friml Operettas; 


plaved by 
Schirmer al 

FrRiIML: Moods and Fancies; \ 1 
Rudolf Friml at the piano. Schirmer albun 
No. 3, five dises, price $7.50. 


Rudolf Friml at t 
um No. 2, five dises, $7.50. 





HANDEL: Concerto No. 2 in B flat major, 
played by E. Power Biggs and Arthur 
Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Victor disc 15751, 
price $2.00. 
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HANDEL: Concerto Grosso No. 6 in G minor, 
Op. 6, No. 6; played by the London Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra, direction Felix Wein- 


gartner. Col. set 154, two dises, price $3.50. 


’EZEL: Jntrade; Saraband Gigue | for three 
recorders); and Two Otp NETHERLAND 
DANCES: (“The battle’) 
plaved by the Trapp 


Rondo. / aval 
for four recorders 


y Choir, conducted by Dr. Franz 
\\ Sher \ 1ctol 10-inch disc, No 2012. 
Price $1.50 


REGER: Unaccompanied Suite ti G mayor, 
Op. 13lce, No. 1; played by Emanuel Feuer- 


Columbia set N-152, 2 discs, 


BOOK REVIEW 


Tue CHuampBer Music oF BEETHOVEN (In 
Score). The Longmans Miniature .\rrow 
Score Series, Edited and Devised by Albert 
Ic. Wier. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York. Price $3.00 in paper: $5.00 in cloth. 


@ Mr. Wier’s arrow system of marking the 
themes is a device designed to provide those 
who have not studied the art of score reading 
with a means for following the thematic and 
structural outlines of a score. The arrows 
indicate the transference of the theme from 

» another, and 
thus help those not experienced in score read- 


mo ft 
at a 


to acquire a more intimate knowledge of 


one group of instruments t 


the composer’s intentions than is obtainable 
through the ear. The correlation of eye and 
ear in music not only helps to apprehend 
vreater detail but increases the perceptive 
powers and the enjoyment of the music. 

This volume of Beethoven’s chamber mu 
sic includes most of the important and many 
of the lesser heard works for three or more 
instruments. There are in all 33° composi- 
tions: the 16 quartets: the Grand Fugue; the 
Quintet for Piano and Il ind, Op. 16; the 
Quartet for Piano and Strings, Op. 16; Sep- 
tet, Op. 20; Quintet, Op. 29: Octet, Op. 103; 
the three trios of Op. i: Serenade Trio, Op. 
S; Tri Sp CUD. 9, Nos. ] and 3: Piano Trie, 
Op. 11: Serenade for flute and strings, Op 
25; the two trios of Op. 70; and the Archduk. 
Trio, Op. 97. 

Factual data on each work is given, and 
the American recordings of each are also in- 
cluded, wisely without any arbitrary recom 
mendation as to what the editor may think is 
the best. A list of chamber works of the 
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composer not included in the volume is ap- 
pended, and also a list of books discussing 
Beethoven’s chamber music. 

The printing is clearly accomplished. The 
volume, measuring twelve by nine inches, con- 
tains four pages of the miniature score to each 
page. 

In these times, when scores from [Europe 
are at a premium, this album should prove a 
veritable boon to all lovers. of 
chamber music. 


Beethoven’s 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


(Ratings here refer to performance) 
VANA—Do 1 Low and Aatie Tent 


to Haiti. Leo Reisman and his Orchestra. 


Victor 26421. 


Vou? 


VAA It Was Written In the Stars, and 
When Love Beckoned (Oh lifty-Second 
Street). Leo Reisman and his Orchestra. 


Victor 2043-4. 
B Another fine 


this month 


to the record lists 
less permanently, 
we trust) with the [eo Reisman recordings 
from the current Cole Du- 
Barry Was a Lady. It is singularly appro- 
priate that his first recordings should be a 
hevy of Porter tunes, for the Porter—Rers- 
man combination has long been a highly feli- 
e1tous one, 


band returns 
(and more. or 


Porter musical, 


Unquestionably, his most success- 
ful dises in the past have been Porter tunes 


(Night and Day, What ls This Thing Called 


Love, You Do Something To Ale, ete.) and 
by the same token the best recordings of 
Porter’s tunes have been Reisman’s. Why 
im 


Reisman should be so uncommon'y happy in 
Porter tunes in particular and production 
tunes in general is not entirely clear, but we 
suspect that it all comes down to a matter of 
good, solid musicianship. An old Boston Sym 
phony man himself, Reisman understands the 
strings better than most and such 
things as phrasing are more to him than words 
in the dictionary. Regrettably few dance-band 
leaders would know much about these mat 
ters, and so it is fortunate that they confine 
themselves to their two-bit serenades and leave 
the first-rate melodies to the musicians, of 
whom Reisman is emphatica'ly one. The tunes 
here under from the 
best Porter melodically and not far from the 


use of 


consideration are far 


worst Porter lyrically. 3ut they are. still 
plenty good enough to merit musicianly, im- 
aginative recording, which is what they - get 
here. One side on each dise brings another 
stranger to records back on the scene again, 
Gertrude Niesen. One of the most effective 
and individual voices ever to apear on records, 
it is a real pleasure to hear her full-throated 
contralto after a plethora of tiny-voiced cuties. 
The arrangements throughout are distinctively 
production arrangements, which means that 
they are the sort of arrangements you might 
expect to hear in a musical-show score, rather 
than the run-of-the-mill dance-band_ variety. 


VA A—Carnizal of Venice, and William Tell 
Overture. Matty Malneck and his Orchestra. 
Columbia 35299, 

HB More Witty, incredibly deft performances 
by this highly distinctive outfit, currently to 
be heard in the Jerome Kern musical, Very 
Ilarm jor May. This is genial, light-fingered 
spoofing of classics that never were any good 
anyway. The backbone of the unit is Mal- 
neck’s remarkable accordionist, who must be 
the best rhythm, man on his instrument in the 
country, but the secret of its success is of 
course its absolute precision. Charlie Mar- 
eulis has replaced Mannie Wlein on the 
trumpet, with no appreciable loss in brilliance 
on the part of the ensemble. 

AAA Let's Danee, 


Benny (goodman 
umbia 35301. 


and Boy AMeets Horn. 
and his Orchestra.  Col- 


BM \t last Goodman’s opening signature is to 
be heard in its entirety, but it turns out to be 
a matter of no particular importance, since 
it is merely a succession of further choruses 
on Weber’s /nzitation to the Dance. (Three 
other fellows are given composer-credit on 
the label, but not Weber.) And the first 
chorus is still the best. Boy Meets Horn, cer- 
tainly one of the most inconsequential of all 
llington’s compositions and written merely 
as a stunt-piece for Rex Stewart, is ironically 
the one item in Duke’s recent output which 
seems to be catching on Chris Griffin here 
simulates Stewart's artificially-produced tones 
admirably, and the darned thing undeniably 
has a sort of pawky humor that wins 
over in spite of yourself. 


AAA\—Little Red Fox, and It’s My urn 


Now. tal Kemp and his Orchestra. Vice- 
tor 26416. 


vi Mu 


M Little Red Fox is an earnest, almost studi 
ous, attempt to follow up on the success of 
Three Little lishies, and a right diverting 
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little morceau it is, 
ented (and “presented” is the word for it) 
by Kemp and his vocal group, The Smoothies. 
There is some richly comic stuff here, and 
while I don’t think anyone could possibly bear 


too, particularly as pres- 


three or four 
laughs, which is 


than 
few 


to hear the record 


times, 


more 
it’s good for a 
certainly something. 

\AA—V’ll Be a Friend With Pleasure. Bix 

Beiderbecke and his Orchestra, and Mary. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. Victor 

26415. 

Once more poor Bix is resurrected for the 
curious to ponder over, The first was made 
a short time before his death, whi'e the latter 
was made in early 1928 or late 1927, probably 
his finest period. Unfortunately, neither re 
cord shows Bix off to particularly good ad 
inferior 

Down 
while the 
much interest to 
to the fana 


vantage, the former being detinitely 
to its original coupling-mate, Deep 
South, re-issued a few months ago, 
latter will probably be of a 
collectors of early Crosby as Bix 
lics 
\AA—South of the 
ig My Heart 


tor 2 373 


Bord: Fs 
lround 


Stop Kick 
Baker \ 1c 


and 
Kenny 
Kenny Baker bears the not imconsiderable 
distinction of being a popular singer who can 
There are 
singers of whom the same might be said, but 


really sing about two other mia 
Baker is several jumps ahead of the best ot 
them, it seems to us, always excluding Crosby, 
of course. as he 
is able to totter up to a microphone, in a class 
by himself and not competition, 
South of the Border seems to be the corn 
ballad of the year, and Baker gives out on it 
with all the vocal artistry that caused Victor 
Schertzinger to him in the same 
breath with Schipa, a comparison which ts not 
as preposterous as it Stop Kicking 
ify Heart Around is a deplorable piece of 
mawkish sentimentality which Georgie Jessel. 


who is, and will be 


as long 


subject to 


mention 


sounds. 


that great .\merican song-writer, seems to be 

responsible for. 

\A\A—Out of Space, and .fre You Havin’ 
Any Fun Horace Heidt and his Musical 
Knights. Co'umbia 35244. 


M kemarkably effective and scnorous use is 
made of the novachord in Out of Space, joe 
Bishop’s fine number which seems to be in the 
throes of a revival just There is no 
denying the depth and body which this rather 
astounding instrument is able to lend to a 
small concert or dance band and [leidt, always 
forward-looking 


HOW, 


the shrewd) and showman, 


deserves credit for being the first to use it 


and with such splendid results. 
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AAA—New Year's Eve In a Haunted House, 
and The Girl With the Light’ Blue Hair. 
Raymond Scott Quintet. Columbia 35247. 

BM New Year's Eve In a Haunted House is 
a macabre masterpiece which must take rank 
with the finest of Scott’s efforts to date in 
descriptive ingenuity. The Girl With the Light 
Blue Hair turns out to be our school-day 
friend, La Cinquantaine, in jazz garb. Both 
are performed with the diabolical skill that 
is half the battle in Scott’s things. You can’t 
just play them. You have to bring a consum- 
mate virtuosity to them if they’re going to 
have their full effect. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR 

RECORDINGS OF MERIT 

(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality.) 


AAA—Relaxin’ at 
Shuffle. 


the Toro, and Riverboat 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtime 
Band. Bluebird B-10532. 

AANA—Swamp Fire, and Rigamarole. Jimmy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra. Decca 2918. 
\AA—Liza, and I Used to Love You. Jimmy 

l.unceford and his Orchestra. Voce. 5276. 
\AA—Ogoun Badagris, and The hight Idea. 
Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra. Blue 
bird [B-10530, 
\AA—Love’s Got 


Dreams. 


Ve Down, and | ‘agabond 

Benny Carter and his Orchestra. 
\ocalion 5224. 

AAA—St. Louis Gal, and Louisiana. 
Mondel’o and his Orchestra. 

ANA Ul the Things You -tre, and Blue 
Nain. Mildred Bailey. Voealion 5277. 

\\—My Thoughts, and My Blue Heaven. 
Stuff Smith and his Orchestra. Varsity 8081. 

\A— Night Glow, and Blue Fantasy. Frankie 
Carle and his Sunrise Serenaders. Vocal 
ion 5241. 

AA—Cherry, and You Can’t Escape From Me. 
lerskine Hawkins and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird [-10540. 

\\—Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny, Oh! and Ciri 
Biri-Bin, Glenn Miller and his Orchestra. 
Bluebird B-10507. 


Toots 
Varsity 8118. 


Swing Music Notes 


“Owing to the holidays, we have been un- 
able to assemble copy in time for the January 
issue,” writes Mr. Archetti. “These are 
merry and exciting days, and everybody in 
the swing world is celebrating Christmas an: 
the New Year. Next month we'll bring you 
any news, hot or cold, just as it 


Happy New Year!” 


comes. 
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. the article on pickups in the Handsome Binder 
December issue is worth the subscription price 
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to select recordings after reading Mr. Reed's | Linder holds twelve issues. 
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